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INSIDE 


HEN it came to selecting a name 

for the December issue the words 

“Christmas House” sprang up in- 
stinctively. For the pageant of Christ- 
mas can be shown only against the back- 
ground of the home, and to making that 
home a real house of Christmas this 
number will be devoted. 

With that in view the many pages of 
Christmas gift suggestions are selected 
—gifts you can give him or her for the 
house, gifts with a permanent signifi- 
cance because they will become integral 
parts of the home. The decoration of 
the house for the holiday season is an- 
other page. And there will be an old- 
time Christmas flavor in the article on 
Powder Rooms and in the drawings of 
old Philadelphia. Those who wonder 
where the Christmas greens come from 
will find that information in All the 
Hollies, with incidentally, instructions on 
how to grow hollies and the place they fill 2s landscape features. 

While the Christmas spirit plays the biggest rdle in this next issue, 
the trilogy on which House & GARDEN is based is not neglected. 

Architecture finds its representatives in a house of high merit from 
Detroit and another from Connecticut, not to mention quite the most 
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'CHRISTMAS 


Scenic paper has been used in the Detroit residence 
shown in the Christmas number 


HOUSE 


remarkable and picturesque group of 
farm buildings we have seen in a long 
time. Then too there will be a house of 
surprising interiors from Massa¢huseits. 

Interior Decoration will be found in 
the Powder Rooms, the little Portfolio, 
the page of Window Shades and the 
practica! articles on How to Buy Wall 
Paper, How to Care for Ceilings, How 
to Select Chinese Rugs and How to Get 
Some Unusual Effects in Hallways. 

In gardening there is a talk by George 
Cable on how he made his own garden— 
and it is top-notch, too; an article on 
the latest discoveries in the culture of 
acid soil plants; and an_ invaluable 
contribution on how to make a blue gar- 
den, with complete plans and planting 
tables. 

Here is a number built upon the most 
practical basis, full of Christmas flavor 
and yet maintaining that high standard 
which the magazine has created for itself. It is the best issue yet; 
if we do say so ourselves. 

Incidentally, we are all doing our magazine shopping early this 
year to assure Christmas deliveries. The December number will soon 
be sold out. An order now at your newsdealer’s will save you a copy. 


CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT: 
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TRADITION and the HALF TIMBERED HOUSE 


j Behind the halt timbered house stand several centuri’s of tradition. It begins with the hut of wattles and 
: daub, passes to the medieval house in which timber was required to buttress up the second stories, and develops 
into the later city homes that reached out over the street by a succession of over-hanging stories. The modern 
example shown here has remnants of each of these developments. The architect was Walter McQuade 
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VERY architectural style that has made 

its curtain-bow before the world, and for 
a time occupied the stage of the unfolding 
drama of Architecture, has spoken its lines, 
and had something to say for itself, good, bad 
or indifferent. And of all styles, one which 
comes to us today with peculiarly pleasing as- 
sociations and peculiarly pleasing personality 
is the style called “half-timber.” 

But we must not carelessly attribute this 
agreeable personality of half-timber work to 
that purely literary acceptance which sees only 
its romance, or only its historic recollection of 
the brave days of Elizabethan England. To 
appreciate half-timber work to the extent which 
it merits, we should see it first through archi- 
tectural eyes. Having done with this, we may 
color the perspective with as many fanciful 
tones as we can find in the paint-box of 
romance. By all means, romance, made up 
of all its elements of the picturesque and of 
historic association, is an important element 
in architectural design—more important, by 
far, than many latter-day architects seem will- 
ing to admit. But in true half-timber work 
there are other values of equal importance, or, 
reckoned architecturally, of fundamentally 
greater importance and significance. 
It need not be supposed that these 
values are of a kind so technical as to 
be appreciated and enjoyed only by 
that strange brotherhood of the T- 
square we call architects. Many and 
many a layman finds in them a keen 
and lasting satisfaction. 


What Half-Timber Is 


Half-timber construction, briefly 
defined, is simple enough, consisting 
of nothing more complicated than an 
exposing of the timbers of the build- 
ing, as well as the filling, or substance 
of the walls between these timbers. 
This, in itself, sounds not very inter- 
esting; the development of the style, 
however, resulted in a type of con- 
struction excelled, in its picturesque 
values, by no other. Medieval build- 
ers were the first to employ the con- 
struction, but few examples remain 
today to impress this fact, and so half- 
timber buildings are generally re- 
garded as typically Elizabethan. 

The Elizabethan country house nat- 
urally followed the Tudor country 
house, and in Tudor times we find 
many echoes of Gothic feeling, in fur- 
niture as well as in architecture. The 
end of the 16th Century saw the emer- 
gence of the English country house 
from its earlier fortress-like austerity 
and gloom. The Norman keep had 
given place to the Tudor hall, which, 
in turn, evolved itself into the Eliza- 7 
bethan manor, or country house, and = Gillies 


THE HOUSE of HALF TIMBER 


What It Is and What It Is Not— The Picturesque Romance 
of Its History—The Craftsmanship Required—Faking the 
Style—The Modern Revival of Sincere Work 


C. MATLACK PRICE 


Author of **The Practical Book of Architecture.” 


Many ancient houses saw successive addi- 
tions and alterations through these periods, so 
that in one building may be read the continu- 
ous evolution of the .nglish country house. 
Great Tangley Manor, in Surrey, conceals an 
early Norman keep behind a gracious garden 
front of half-timber and leaded casements, de- 
vised to conform with the architectural fash- 
ions of Elizabeth’s time, and the original moat 
of the old keep is now spanned here and there 
by graceful rustic bridges and treated as a 
water garden. 

In city architecture, as well as in the coun- 
try house, half-timber work reached the height 
of its popularity and esteem during the Eliza- 
bethan period, and only of recent years have 
our own architects done much to revive the 
style. For this there are several reasons, 
notably the unavoidable cost of real half-tim- 
ber work and the slow appreciation which has 
been accorded to values of craftsmanship in 
architecture. 

Now for an analysis of half-timber con- 
struction, in the course of which its inherent 
peculiarities and inherent practical and artis- 
tic values will become apparent: 

Every timber building must of course be 


framed, must start with sills and corner-posts, 
and must necessarily have other wall-timbers, 
which today are called studding. 


Half-Timber Construction 


In the good old days before there were saw- 
mills, before lumber was sold by the thousand 
feet, before it was run out in dimensions as 
scanty as building laws would allow, the car- 
penters had something like materials with 
which to construct half-timber edifices. There 
was no 2” x 4” structural lumber with which 
to sketch in the frame of the hasty bungalow 
or the ready real-estate cottage. Lumber was 
hewn from the log with an adze, and it was 
easier to fashion timbers 8” or 10” square 
than to work down to finer dimensions. The 
logs were of sturdy English oak, and when a 
framework of heavy timbers hewn therefrom 
was erected, with all the joints tenoned, and 


corner-braces jointed in, there was a fabric as 


staunch as a piece of structural steel-work. 
The frame completed, the spaces were filled 
in, or “nogged” with brickwork or with rubble 
masonry, which was consequently called nog- 
ging, and there, in its barest elements, stood 
the half-timber house. The rubble nogging, 
and often the brickwork, was usually 
coated with stucco to present a more 
seemly finished appearance, until the 
builders discovered that the structural 
facts of half-timber work afforded, as 
well, certain excellent decorative pos- 
sibilities. They found that the diag- 
onal braces, cleverly contrived, might 
form interesting patterns, and that the 
brick nogging, if managed with a 
view to the spaces to be filled between 
timbers and braces, might easily form 
a variety of diverting patterns. It was 
natural (and an honest heritage from 
Gothic times) that the verge-boards 
and beams should be richly carved, as 
in the ‘“God’s Providence” house in 
old Chester, and that timber-ends of 
overhanging second stories should be 
carved with grotesque heads. There. 
then, was the half-timber house at its 
finest, the windows, of course, being 
leaded casements, with small panes. 


Faking the Style 


Elizabethan aristocrat of buildings, 
let us look with properly elevated eye- 
brows at the knavish parody which 
long contented American homebuild- 
ers as a half-timber house, and let 
us inquire, so far as we may, as to 
the elasticity of esthetic and ethical 
tolerance with which we may con- 
scientiously regard it. 

Half-timber, popularly regarded, 


came to apply as the designation of 


Departing, for a moment, from this . 


any house which could boast of half- 
timber patterns in its gable ends, or 
elsewhere on its exterior, these pat- 


Holf-timber architecture permits the introduction of endless 
interesting detail. The indented entrance and casemented 
bay window are examples. Hobart B. Upjohn, architect 


later into the still more sophisticated 
country seats of the Jacobean gentry. 
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but suffice it to say that ethi- 
cally no imitation is tolerable 
which tends to deceive the 
uninformed or to debase the 
thing which is imitated, and 
that architecturally no super- 
ficial simulation of a non- 
existing structural fact is 
condonable. 

It is true that interesting 
and attractive patterns may 
be achieved by tacking 
stained boards upon a stucco 
surface—but let us never fall 
into a careless habit of digni- 
fying this with the name of 
“half-timber,” when it is 
nothing but the most bare- 
faced architectural camou- 
i flage known to the profession. 


Sincere Technique 
Returning, now, to real 
half-timber work, the pur- 
pose of this article will be 


t 

served by some study of the 

ual 4 inherent charm and interest, 

and which make the cost of 

its execution more readily 

reconcilable. 

re The element of craftsman- 
It is possible to get great effects of massiveness ship = architecture might be Brick nogging—the filling in between the tim- 
and accumulation in the roofs and timber of said to involve, primarily, bers—can be laid in any pattern desired. A 

the half-timbered house two considerations: texture variety of designs are shown on this fagade 


and technique—the first an 
terns being contrived, with truly delightful inherent property of any building material, made to conceal construction, but to be them- 
simplicity, by tacking 34” boards over a stucco the second the manner in which that property selves concealed, or made to imitate foreign 
surface, and staining these from a pail labelled is made fully expressive and effective. A substances. Iron and wood were elaborately 
“Olid English Oak.” The deception (if such French wit said that “words are made to con- “sanded” to simulate stone, brickwork was 
indeed it could be called) has always been too ceal thoughts.” Perhaps Mr. Henry James painted green or yellow or terribly red, or was 
obvious to merit even the consideration of an agreed with this idea—the architects of a few streaked with veinings as of marble (encore, 
architect. The charge against this kind of decades ago went further, believing, appar- je dis, camouflage), and “technique” was at 
half-timbering might be made long and bitter, ently, that building materials were not only _ its best when the pleasing natural texture and 
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Gillies 


In roof lines, fenestration, massing and craftsmanship, the spirit of the original Elizabethan half-timbered architecture is reproduced in 
this house. It is the residence of Philip Mallory, Esq., at Rye, N. Y. Other views are shown on this page and on page 19. The architect 
was Hobart B. Upjohn 
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A touch of the rare old spirit can be 

caught in the rude gate, the heavy gar- 

den wall and the ship that sails the 
sky as weather vane 


colors of all building materials were made to 
appear strangely other than themselves. 

Technique as understood in the architecture 
of today is a reversal of this, and natural tex- 
tures are, if not allowed to remain natural, 
even exaggerated. This is especially true of 
modern brickwork, wherein the texture of the 
brick as a unit has been developed to an inter- 
esting roughness and its entity as a brick has 
been emphasized by raked joints and even by 
the projection of occasional brick-ends from 
the face of the wall. 

Half-timber work in which the nogging is 
of exposed brickwork offers infinite scope for 
the finest kind of technique in brick building; 
each space between timbers, indeed, may be a 
work of art, and there is no limit to the diver- 
sity of patterns which may be devised in a 
single gable-end. 

Equal opportunity for technique and virile 
craftsmanship is afforded by the timber work 
itself. Here the natural grain and structure 
of the wood is left to effect its own expression, 


Gillies 
The residence of C. A. Briggs, the well- 
known cartoonist, is another example 
of sincere and genuine architectural 
craftsmanship in modern work. It is 
located at New Rochelle, N. Y. Henry 
G. Morse was the architect 


Stone on the first floor gives a solid 
basis for the house. It crops out nat- 
urally as stone crops out on a hillside 


rough-hewn, with visible adze-marks which 
will disassociate it from milled lumber. Rude, 
strong, outdoor carving may find its place here 
and there, in brackets and beam-ends, and the 
whole will bespeak in its honest appearance 
the honesty of workmanship which half-timber 
work demands. 


Architecture and Romance 


Architecturally the half-timber house is a 
unique fabric for the reason that it is dually 
expressive—making no secret of its structural 
facts, or of the materials which underlie these. 
Essentially, it must be “made by hand,” and 
so must possess, inherently, all the charm and 
personality of things which are rare and un- 
common and so of peculiar appeal. 

Of its picturesque and romantic aspect, little 


' 
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The overhanging story is an inheri- 

tance from old times. So are the leaded 

windows and the towering chimney 
pots above 


need be said, and we may each read best the 
story that is there for the appreciative eye and 
receptive mind. Certainly the half-timber 
house cannot be built in a hurry, and so it 
must have much of the charm of the antique, 
of the beautiful old things that were fashioned 
by men’s hands before the age of machines 
robbed the craftsman of his birthright and his 
livelihood, and us of the fruits thereof. 

The revival of genuine craftsmanship in 
building has lately produced some examples of 
half-timbered work that compare more than fa- 
vorably with the original houses of Elizabethan 
times. The two illustrated here are of this 
character. The larger shows brick nogging, 
the smaller plaster. In the latter stone has also 
been successfully introduced for the chimney 
stacks and parts of stories. The same charac- 
ter of windows that graced the original work 
has been defined in the windows and general 
fenestration of these two houses. They repre- 
sent both the spirit and the sincerity of the 
original half timber types. 
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CULTURE 


Popular Sorts Which Do Well Under Conditions Easily Supplied—Cultural 
Directions to Enable You to Raise Your Own Little Echo from the Tropics 


S' JON ER or later al 

most everyone 
skilled in floriculture 
vields to the fascination 
of orchids. Their deli 

cate brilliancy of color 

ing, oddity of growth, 
the far tropical lands 
from which they come, 
the startling histories of 
some, the mysterious 
way in which all allure 
and employ insects, 
combine to fire the 
imagination and hold 
the interest. Stories 
told by travelers who, 
in Borneo, have seen 
masses of Calogyne 
shining like snow- 
wreaths on branches of 
giant trees, or great 
tufts of Vanda corrulea, 
loveliest of blue 
orchids, draping the 
rugged Khassian hills, 
reinforced by the thrill- 
ing adventures of 
orchid hunters in far 
countries, are calculated 


orchids as well as their 
monetary price 

A great proportion of 
the orchids we see are direct importations. The 
flowers facing you across some dinner table a 
few hours ago were probably cut from a cat- 
tleva that came from Colombia, a vanda from 
the East Indies, a cypripedium from the Hima- 
layas, or an odontoglossum from the mist- 
shrouded slopes of the Andes 

An attractive and exciting feature of orchid- 
growing is that practically no two imported 
plants are alike—each one has an individual- 
ity. The glorious uncertainty of not knowing 
exactly what blending of coloring will develop, 
the always present possibility of something very 
fine and rare being flowered in your collection, 
gives orchid buving all the excitement of a 
lottery in which there are no blanks. Then, 
too, orchids have such a high-bred air, are so 
distinct from the multitude of familiar flowers, 
that they seem to belong to a nobler race. 
Many hold their beauty undimmed for months 
together; the flowers, when cut, retain their 
freshness of petal from two to eight weeks. 
And the queer orchid plants! Once established 
in congenial soil and climate under good care 
they are practically immortal, seemingly en- 
dowed with perpetual youth and vigor. 


above 


Some Outlines of Culture 

While for the many it will never be so easy to 
grow well an orchid as it is to grow a prize gera- 
nium or tulip, since natural orchidaceous condi- 
tions have not been studied, the cultivation of a 
number of choice species cannot be called diffi- 
cult. Some of the most attractive exotic orchids, 
within the reach of almost any purse, can be 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse. A smaller, 


but still a goodly company, with proper atten- 


The Miltonias provide 
to enhance the beauty of long sprays of flowers 


well adapted to cutting. 
One of the rosea forms is 


L. GREENLEE 


and 


Authoritative figures place the number of 
orchid species now known at about 15,000 
Every year sees many additions to this list, as_ | 
orchid hunters penetrate hitherto unexplored 
regions 

Orchids are distributed all over the world | 
except in the polar regions and deserts. The 
majority of the species occur in the tropics 

Most orchids native to temperate zones are 
terrestrial, while those from the tropics are 
epiphytal, growing on the branches of trees or 
similar places. Contrary to some popular be- 
lief, these epiphytes are not parasites in the 
sense of deriving nourishment from the sub- 
stance to which they cling. They are strictly 
“air plants,” securing their sustenance from 
the atmosphere by means of aerial roots 


tion may be cozily established in bow windows, 
shedding quite a halo of delight about the room. 

It will be helpful for beginners in orchid 
culture to remember that these plants have a 
season of rest and one of growth, just as, in 
the tropics, they have a rainy season for active 
increase and a dry one wherein the soft growth 
is ripened for the production of flowers. Intel- 
ligent observation and affectionate divination 
of needs will overcome many unpromising con- 


To the left is a new type, 
showing an unusual com- 
bination of long sepals 


ditions. It 1s an in- 
spiration to remember 
the success of one well- 
known collector in New 
York who grew, all in 
one house, orchids from 
every climate. The 
plants respond readily 
to common-sense modes 
of treatment, suffering 
oftenest through igno- 
rance of their few 
needs. The road to suc- 
cess lies in studying 
these and carefully 
choosing only the kinds 
whose needs it is possi- 
ble to supply. 

Orchids growing nat- 
urally in high altitudes, 
where the air is rarefied 
and the temperature low 
and even throughout 
the year, are the most 
difficult to domesticate. 
The odontoglossums, 
with their long, curving 
sprays of flowers, spici- 
ly perfumed and spark- 
ling as if powdered with 
diamond dust, belong to 
this class. They are so 
beautiful that they were 
hard to give up and now 
glorify a number of amateur collections. A 
real amateur is quick to devise ways and means 
to make comfortable her loved plants. If there 
is nothing but large windows in which to grow 
them she will find, by experimenting, which 
window and which nook in the particular win- 
dow best suits a fastidious plant, hang other 
plants in such a way as to give it either shade 
or sunlight, and keep it cool in summer by 
placing it outdoors under trees. 


compact, 
corolla 


fringed 


Orchid Temperatures 


In most glass houses there is a variation in 
the temperature between the two ends. This is 
of great advantage to the orchid grower. Kinds 
requiring less warmth may be kept at the cooler 
end with other sorts placed there temporarily 
for rest and ripening of new growths. The 
warmer end, of course, is for orchids from a 
warmer climate and orchids making rapid 
growth. Cattleyas, cypripeds and most of the 
dendrobes love the same night temperature of 
55 to 58 degrees that we give roses in winter. 
In summer, of course, temperatures are beyond 
control, but orchids may then be placed under 
trees, in coldframes, or their portion of the 
greenhouse may be shaded and the ventilators 
kept open day and night, so that there will 
always be an abundance of buoyant fresh air. 
Abundant light is also much emphasized now 
in orchid culture. All kinds are much less 
shaded now than formerly and lower tempera- 
tures are given them when at rest. It is sur- 
prising how much cold many sorts will bear 
when dormant. Safe winter temperatures for 
most orchids are 55 to 60 degrees at night, 
rising to 65 and 75 on sunny days. 
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It seems wonderful that such masses 
of luxuriant leaves and brilliant flow- 
ers grow on mere blocks, or in baskets 
containing little else save moss and 
broken charcoal; but remember the 
collector’s stories of how epiphytal 
orchids are found growing on rocks 
and branches of trees, deriving sus- 
tenance entirely from the air and from 
decaying leaves, which, in falling, are 
caught between their bulbs. All this 
indicates a light potting material. In 
America we use for potting material 
sphagnum moss, chopped fern-root, 
leaf-mold and fibrous loam (for ter- 
restrial orchids) instead of the peat 
lumps favored in England. These 
materials, with clean-washed broken 
crocks, or broken charcoal, beneath 
them, allow the free circulation of 
moist air through the potting material 
that orchids so delight in. Fresh, 
green, clean-picked sphagnum is sweet 
and orchid roots take to it kindly. As 
soon as it dies and begins to decay its 
acidity is repulsive to their roots. 
They either avoid it or die in it. So, 
in repotting’ orchids, every tiny frag- 
ment of the old dead moss clinging to 
the roots is carefully pulled away. 


How to Repot 


Epiphytal orchids are repotted just 
as they begin to form new growths. 

Newly established plants often need 
repotting at the end of the first year, 

but if they are doing well and the potting 
material seems good, do not disturb them. 
There is no reason to disturb a thrifty plant 
growing in good material except to give more 
room to the roots; the potting material is fre- 
quently good for two or three years. But 
should it seem dead and sodden, with roots 
decaying, quick repotting is in order. Cut 
away all dead roots even if this takes all there 
are, put the healthy remainder of the plant in 
as small a pot as possible, suspend it from the 
roof and spray every 
bright day. The atmos- 
phere above the benches 
is like a hospital for 
sick orchids of some 
sorts, notably the popu- 
lar cattleyas, and their 
recovery under such 
conditions is a revela- 
tion. The great point 
is to take them in hand 
in time. 

It is a good plan to 
water thoroughly any 
plant that needs repot- 
ting the day beforehand, 
so that its roots will slip 


To the left is 
the _ so-called 
seahorse orchid, 
an odd type 


One of the forms of Cattleya labiata. 
great color variation, but is generally characterized by a 


violet-purple tinge in the lip or tube 


more easily from the old pot. The new ma- 
terial and pot, pan or basket, should be placed 
ready, all being perfectly clean. Say that it 
is a cattleya you are repotting. The best ma- 
terial is wild fern-root, of the osmundas pref- 
erably. It must be chopped up roughly and 


every particle of fine soil which may be in it 
shaken or washed out. 

Good drainage is most important, so if you 
are using an ordinary instead of a perforated 
orchid pot, with chisel or hatchet corner chop 


In many cases the blossoms seem to 
personify the weird grotesqueness of 
the tropics from which they come. The 
flowers above are green and black 


The species shows 
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the hole in the bottom to about twice 
its original size. Fill in enough per- 
fectly clean bits of broken pottery, 
charcoal, or soft, broken brick to use 
up two-thirds of the pot. Turn the 
cattleya out upon your hand and pull 
or wash away from the roots as much 
of the old material in which it grew 
as you can without injuring them. 
Then place the roots upon the drain- 
age in the new pot in such a way that 
the rootstock shall be 1” or so above 
the rim. Pack clean fern-root care- 
fully but quite firmly over the roots 
and trim it evenly and neatly around 
the pot edges with shears; then give 
your plant water. If the work is well 
done the plant will stand firm and 
erect, every eye and all the rootstock 
above the potting material, and water 
will run through the pot almost as 
rapidly as through a sieve. 

Odontoglossums, lycastes, and other 
favorites are potted in much the same 
way. For cypripediums and other ter- 
restrial orchids, with strong roots, one- 
third of the potting material may be 
of fibrous loam and only one-third of 
the pot is needed for drainage. If 
sphagnum is mixed with the fern-root 
it must be washed clean and all for- 
eign substances picked from it. There 
is a growing prejudice against sphag- 
num as a potting material. Snails 
infest it and they, also, are fond of 
orchids. To keep it alive more water 
is needed than is good for orchids; once it dies 
it must be removed. 


Orchid Blocks and Watering 


Blocks seem to be used less and less in 
orchid culture. Orchid cribs of teakwood, or 
perforated orchid pots and pans hold moisture 
better, so that syringing is not needed so often. 
In the hands of the unskillful a gentle orchid 
bound with moss and copper wire to a rough 
block soon takes on a Promethean aspect. 

Those who are apt to 

kill their plants with 

kindness in the line of 
over-watering favor the 
block system. It is in- 
teresting, too, to see the 

. thick, white roots of a 
vigorous epiphyte for- 
aging in the air. Vari- 
ety in plant holders is 
as spicy as in other 
things. It was an Eng- 
lishman who, loving 
orchids, bewailed the 
stewpans he must view 
them in! 

(Continued on p. 82) 


Leliocattleya 
Dominiana is 
in shades of 
purple _ 
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A figure due partly to irregu- 
lar grain and partly to black 
stripes caused by the pigment 


There are many kinds of mottle, 
all giving a raised effect The 
wood above is yellow poplar 


Part of a small table top made 
from redwood burl, an abnormal 
growth of the tree 


Circassian walnut is deservedly 
well known. The panel sec- 
tion above is typical of it 


At the left, a panel made from 
well matched veneers of ash 
burl with curious figure 


House € Garden 


Even so common a wood as 
cypress often shows an inter- 
esting figure when finished 


The satinwood panel above shows 
some of the possibilities of veneer- 
ing and careful matching 


The inside surface of a slab of 
bird’s eye maple. This is not a 
distinct species of tree 


The ripple grain ash below 
illustrates how the figure is 
brought out by cutting 


Burls vary greatly in their 
figure. The matched veneer 
panel at the right is birch 
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THE 


DECORATIVE 


VALUE: of 


Characteristic Colors and Grains Which Distinguish the Various 
Sorts Used for Interior Trim, Paneling, Molding and Furniture— 
The Artistic Possibilities of Different Methods of Preparation 


EAUTIFUL woods, like beautiful paint- 
ings, must be intimately known to be 
appreciated, for they possess individuality and 
no two pieces are exactly alike. This must be 
the case since wood is a structure subject to the 
whims of nature and to the tree’s environment. 
Neighboring trees play their part in determin- 
ing the shape of the bole; the relative amounts 
of light, food and water affect the seasonal 
growths, while the attacks of insects and dis- 
ease may give rise to formations of wonderfully 
intricate pattern. In the realm of the fancy 
woods there is unlimited variety of color and 
pattern which, thanks to the use of thin 
veneers, the cabinetmaker can build up into 
designs that are veritable works of art. 
Beautiful woods have always been prized. 
For interior trim, paneling, molding and furni- 
ture there is nothing which can adequately 
take their place. Makers of substitutes may 
claim for their products greater durability and 
resistance to fire and wear, but they pay trib- 
ute to wood’s attractiveness by seeking to coun- 
terfeit its appearance. Many of the plainer 
woods, too, are frequently 
subjected to treatment to en- 
able them to pass for more 
expensive kinds. Birch has 


SAMUEL J. 


Crotch mahog- 


RECORD 


of color rare in much of the Mexican grade 

The characteristic color of wood is found 
only in the inner, non-living portion of the 
trees—the heartwood. In all cases the living 
portion just beneath the bark—the sapwood— 
is almost devoid of color. Sometimes sapwood 
is steamed for several hours to cause it to take 
on the color of the heart. This process is made 
use of commercially to deepen the color of the 
sap of such woods as red gum, walnut and 
apple. Apple wood is considered the best 
for handsaw handles and the rich reddish colo: 
results from steaming the yellowish sapwood 


Air, Light and Color 


When fresh wood is exposed to the action 
of air and light the natural color begins at once 
to change. In some instances the effect is a 
mere darkening, and light-colored mahogany 
lumber is commonly sunned for days to in 
tensify the red. Almost all woods darken with 
age. Black walnut changes from light pur 
ple to brownish black; black cherry assumes 
a richer vinous shade; the beautiful yellow of 
black locust and Osage 
orange soon turns into russet 
brown; the greenish yellow of 
yellow poplar gives place to 


for so long been stained to 
imitate mahogany that man- 
ufacturers are having diffi- 
culty in convincing the pub- 
lic that other finishes are 
equally well adapted to that 
wood. Plain red gum is 
run through graining ma- 
chines which print direct 
from oak rolls the character- 
istic lines and flakes of 
quartered oak. By the use 
of stains, bleaches and fin- 
ishes great variety is obtain- 
able from even the plainest 
looking woods. 


The Natural Colors of Wood 


The range of natural col- 
ors exhibited by different 
woods is so great that al- 
most any hue can be had. 
There is an endless variety 
of reds, many shades of yel- 
low and brown, a few greens 
and blues as well as orange, 
violet and black. Woods 
from the tropics exhibit the 
most brilliant colors, though 
our own native material is by 
no means lacking in this re- 
spect. Redwood, cherry, 
walnut, yellow poplar, black 
locust, Osage orange, mes- 
quite, red cedar, and holly 
are some of our woods which 
are sought for their color. In 
southern Florida grows a 
little of the finest quality ma- 
hogany in the world, combin- 
ing the hardness and depth 


any showing 
feather curl. 
This is from a 
narrow crotch 


Below, figured 
sycamore quar- 
ter-sawn to 
bring out its 
character 


Ash panel of 

matched veneer. 

Four pieces are 
joined here 


Curly Georgia pine 

when flat sawn 

may show the 
above figure 


An example of quartered English oak with black splashes. The 
splashes or flakes are thin sheets of tissue, the medullary rays 


dull brown; the beautiful 
reds and purples of the red 
cedar upon a few hours’ ex 
posure to direct sunlight lose 
their brilliance, and eventu 
ally a lack-luster brown re 
sults. When woods are coat 
ed with shellac or varnish 
the change proceeds much 
more slowly than in unpro 
tected wood because oxida- 
tion is retarded. 

Some woods are so dark 
that their desirability for in 
terior finish and cabinet work 
may be seriously reduced, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
they may reveal beautiful 
figure when examined ciose 
ly. It is for this reason that 
American black walnut is not 
so highly esteemed for furni- 
ture as the Circassian with 
its great color contrasts. 
Some of the black walnut 
burls are magnificent in de 
sign and the stumps are rich 
in figure, but the effect is lost 
at a little distance. To some 
extent objectionable colors 
can be overcome or removed 
by artificial treatment. Oak 
and red gum are often fumed 
to get rid of the reddish 
brown tones. The redwood 
can be bleached with picri: 
acid and shades of gray pro 
duced. One of the principal 
objections to the use of maple 
in natural finish is its grad- 
ual change from white to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A pink-and- 
white creature with a penchant for furbelows and panniers and 


pr was a delectable bit of Dresden come to life. 
the daintiest of laces. The jewels sparkled on her rose-tipped fingers 
like dew at dawn, and her powdered wig made you think it a fluffy 
cloud that rested lightly there above her face. She was learned in 
the ways of men and the ways of women. Her chatter veered about 
with new f grand dame, ecclesiastic, litterateur, ingenue 
and worldling. For her men made great sacrifices and great asses 
of themselves. Of her women said sweetly catty things. 

She was the symbol of the France of her day, and she left us a 
strange heritage. Hers was the day when conversation was an art, 


each face 


and men would rather talk with her than work. Remnants of her 
heritage still remain. For the place of her conversation is what she 
left us 


From her chatter came the place to talk—parler—the parlor. 


fee a great darkness fell upon the land. Men took to singing 
Gospel hymns. Skies were heavy and talk more so. Women 
worried over the pomps and vanities of this wicked world and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. In those days they dressed accordingly. The 
art of conversation died, but the parlor remained. 


~o can remember that parlor. Its blinds were always drawn and 
the air there was musty and chill. The carpet was a vivid red 
with cabbage roses tied in garlands of pale blue ribbon. 
horsehair furniture ranged stiffly against the walls. 
vari-colored and brilliant tufted silk. In the corner stood a whatnot 
with mementoes from trips to Altoona, 


A suite of 
It held pillows of 


PASSING of the PARLOR 


{ i 


life centered in the kitchen around a red cotton covered table. 
time was it a part of the real life of the home. The name has nothing to 
do with it. Change in habits, in the ways of living has taught house- 
holders that there should be no part of the home that does not con- 
tribute daily to the joy and comfort and efficiency of living. 

Run your eye over any set of plans in this magazine and read the 
story written there. In the modern domestic nomenclature we find 
epitomized the habits and customs of an age that is bent on getting 
the most out of the house and the most out of life, and it is a better 
house and a better life because of it. 

The living room connotes a formal-informal apartment where family 
and friends can mingle happily and comfortably. The dining room 
represents the chamber for formal meals, and the breakfast room, the 
informal. Negligé is quite out of place in the one and quite suitable 
for the other. The living porch represents an all-year life out of doors 
in a maximum of sunlight. The dressing room means that the bed- 
room—open to thorough ventilation—is for sleeping alone, and a 
room in which to dress and undress comfortably is provided. 

These are only a handful of the many factors in the modern house. 
They present a much more varied life than used to be lived when the 
sepulchral parlor dominated the front of the house or even in the days 
when the salon was a necessity in the more pretentious homes of 
France. 


In neither 


E pack more into twenty-four hours than our forefathers did; 
we sleep less, eat less, but live more intensely. For us life is 
constantly beginning tomorrow, and our houses show it. We have a 
reverent affection for the past and for the 


Pittsburg, and points west, and ornaments 
grandmother made for grandfather from her 
own locks and his when they were young. 
Grandfather and grandmother also hung 
above the bricked-up fireplace—kindly old 
souls done in crayon and with a cheerful 


Og 


Or a 


ennel 


disregard for perspective. In the center - 
of the room stood a marble-topped table | 

with a red plush cover on it, and on that the . 
large octavo family bible. A hassock or 
two rested by either side of the fireplace. 
Ihe curtains were lace—immaculate lace— 
and very stiff. 

Rare were the times when anyone went 
into that parlor—except to clean it. Once 
in a great while the parlor slumber was 
disturbed when poor bit of human 
clay formed a mourning center for distant 
relatives and friends, or when someone was 
married or the minister called and talked 
loftily about church activities and small 
congregations and then said a fifteen min- 


some 


way things were done in those days, but we 
will not permit it to dominate our lives. 
Fashions change in furniture and in archi- 
tecture just as they change in clothes. The 
eternal flux of life demands that we be will- 
ing to lay aside the old and take on the new 
when new life and new times demand. 

Each room must be a background for 
some phase of our changing, varied life. It 
must be an environment that we vitalize the 
moment we come to dwell in it. No room 
has a right to exist save it exist for people 
to live in it every day or any day. 


HERE is no place in the modern home 

for rooms that are not used, just as there 
is no place in the modern room for furniture 
which does not serve to increase the comfort 
and convenience of the body or quicken the 
pulse at the sight of good line and color. The 
house today is 100% complete, fulfilling, 


By 
Chrislopher Morley”? 


ute prayer. 


oe the parlor is an excrescence on 
the American home, and those who 
love life and laughter and sunlight have 
flung wide the windows and doors, thrown 
away the horse-hair furniture and the 
crayon portraits and the whatnot, opened 
up the fireplace and made a living-room 
out of a tomb, 

Why? 

Because we are living more sincere 
lives than ever were lived in France of old 
or in the parlor of the '80s. 

A place merely for conversation was a 
pose, even in the heyday of conversational 
art. A parlor was a rank affectation in the 
dav when no one conversed brilliantly, and 


In this small house our mastiff, Jebb, 
Lies dozing, heedless of his sins: 
He sees the shadows creep and ebb 
And dreams of burglars’ burly shins. 


Bat sometimes, like a bursting bomb, 
You hear him furiously cry— 

He thinks the moon’s an old white tom 
And yearns to hunt him from the sky! 


sufficient. Every part exists because it plays 
a definite role in daily life. When it ceases 
to serve that end it will pass, even as the 
parlor has passed out of existence. 

Here is the answer to those good souls who 
ask why the modern interior decorator is so 
ruthless with some of the furniture and objects 
she finds in the house. It is not that she 
disregards sentiment, or that she veers with 
each new fad. The good decorator is never 
a faddist. She is a psychologist. She knows 
men and women and the times, and she works 
to create for them an environment that is 
livable and harmonious. It is the decorator 
who has made the chair that grandfather used 
to sit in, like the old-fashioned parlor that 
he never sat in, come up to the standards of 
today. It is the decorator in co-operation with 


the architect who makes the modern home. 
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Gillies 
The RIGID DELICACY of a FREE STANDING STAIRS. 
One of the. best modern examples of a free standing stairs that we have in America is to be 5 


found in the residence of R. L. Bacon, Esq., at Westbury, L. I. It is attached to the main 
construction only at top and bottom. While rigid, it is also delicate. The wrought iron 
balustrade is painted dull black and the rosettes are touched with burnished gold. The architect 

was John Russell Pope 
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PFALIAN SEATING FURNITURE and TABLES of the 18th CENTURY 


Leading Characteristics and Influences Which Distinguish Them—The 
Effect on Italian Designers of Contemporary Work in Other Countries 


Fig. 1. Itahan walnut chairs 
of the early 18th Century ex 
hibited national individuality 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY Italian seat- 
ing furniture and tables displayed no 

less rich a variety of form and ingenuity of 
decoration than did the wall furniture of the 
same period. Chairs, more than any, other 
articles of furniture, have always 
been peculiarly sensitive to even 
trifling variations of style, and 
the chairs of 18th Century Italy 
fully reflected all the mobiliary 
variations, both in form and in 
decoration, that affected the pecu 
liarly receptive and sympathetic 
genius of Italian craftsmanship 
As pointed out in the preceding 
paper on Italian wall furniture 
of the 18th Century, the fur 
niture makers of this period, un 
like their predecessors of the 
16th and 17th Centuries, showed 
no aptitude for originality of de 


sign, but rather displayed a “% 
remarkable ingenuity for the 
adaptation of borrowed models 


and an unsurpassed facility for 


decoration, often of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion. It was not great and virile work, such 
as the performances of previous centuries. It 
was sometimes weak and insipidly banal; more 
frequently it was instinct with amiable and 
sunny urbanity; it was always unmistakably 
characteristic of the genial Italian temperament. 

While it is quite true, from the point of 
view of design, that most Italian furniture of 
the 18th Century must be classed as decadent 
or semi-decadent, its very playfulness and 
whimsicality rendered it companionable and 
appropriate for the boudoir and drawing room. 
In the 18th Century, though folk somewhat 
lacked the straightforward virility of an earlier 
day, their manners were vastly more elegant 
and agreeable. Furniture has always faith- 


fully reflected the social life of the period. 
Eighteenth Century Italian furniture was no 
exception to the rule, and though it may be 
accused of artificiality, it possessed an elegance 
and daintiness that suited it to the politer 
habits of the generation that used it. 

The procession of borrowed styles in Italian 


2 


Fig. 3. A strongly architec 
tural influence is manifested 
in this Italian garden bench 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


Fig. 2. 


In Italy walnut main- 
tained its vogue with compara- 
tively limited use of mahogany 


furniture of the 18th Century has already been 
explained. At the very beginning of the 18th 
Century the last traces of old Italian vigor and 
individuality were observable in the type of 
chair which closely corresponded with a well- 
known contemporary type belong 
ing to the latter years of the Will- 
iam and Mary epoch in England 
—straight, tapered legs, shaped 
stretchers and high back, either 
carved or upholstered, with 
shaped top. This chair and its 
congeners possessed a combina 
tion of dignity and grace com- 
mending them to modern usage 
In both the seating furniture and 
tables of this particular date 
which all evince a general famil\ 
resemblance, there is enough va 
riety of form and decorative pro 
cess to stimulate interest and meet 
a diversity of tastes. 

The next well-defined chair 
type, which marks the advent of 
curvilinear dominance, has its 


Fig. 4. A reflection of Adam 

and Louis XVI, an Italian 

oval back chair of the late 
18th Century 


Fig. 


is again evidenced 
late 18th Century armchair in 
point and parcel gilt 


Louis XVI influence 


by this 


Fig. 6. 


The square backed 

type of 18th Century seating 

furniture shows wide variety. 
This armchair of walnut 


Fig. 7. Of the same stylistic 

family is the cane seated 

walnut and gilt chair with 
interlacing circle motif 
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Fig. 8. 


analogue in the Queen Anne-Early Georgian 
forms so familiar in English and American 
furniture of the first forty years of the 18th 
Century. But whereas English and American 
cabriole legged seating furniture of this date 
was first of walnut and then of mahogany or 
(in England) adorned with marquetry or lac- 
quered, in Italy walnut maintained its vogue, 
with comparatively limited use 
of mahogany; and polychrome 
painted decoration was popu- 
lar. The Italian carved and 
molded walnut chairs (Fig. 1) 
and settees of the first half of 
the 18th Century, however, ex- 
hibited not a little strongly 
national individuality in minor 
details of contour and sub- 
sidiary items of decorative de- 
tail. To the fore part of the 
18th Century also belongs the 
garden bench (Fig. 3), which 
echoes in its own local way the 
influences shown in contempo- 
rary England, where Kent and 
his fellow architects were de- 


The dominance of curvilinear designs analogous to the 
Queen Anne-Early Georgian forms of English and American 
furniture is shown in this walnut Italian settee of c. 1730 gilt 


Fig. 9. 


2) there is evidence of the same carefully con- 
sidered lines and - subtle molding—surely 
enough to refute the prejudiced assertion that 
“there was no 18th Century Italian furniture, 
only rubbish.” 

So much has already been said of the poly- 
chrome painted wall furniture that it will suf- 
fice to note, with reference to the polychrome 


Fig. 10. There is 
obvious kinship be- 
tween this walnut 
chair and some of 
Hepplewhite’s work 


Closely akin to the square backed chairs on the opposite 
page is this triple chair back settee, polychrome painted and parcel 
It is characteristic of the late 18th Century work 


chairs of the first half of the 18th Century, 
that the contour was substantially the same as 
that of contemporary walnut chairs, though 
often simplified in details; that the body color 
was frequently light and brilliant, the Vene- 
tians showing a preference for light hues while 
the Romans inclined to deeper values; and, 
finally, that the multi-colored decoration usual- 
ly consisted of floral motifs or 
else of Chinese devices, rend- 
ered with peculiarly national 
interpretation. 

With the middle and latter 
part of the century we come 
to a collection of types that 
pretty accurately echoed the 
styles in successive favor in 
England and France, though 
always with an unmistakable 
Italian quality of rotundity 
and mellowness. For example, 
Fig. 10 shows obvious consan- 
guinity with some of Hepple- 
white’s ‘“‘shelf-back” creations, 
but the Italian craftsman has 


voting much attention to the de- 
signing of furniture of archi- 
tectonic stamp. Even here we 
find the mellow lines and re- 
fined modeling just alluded to. 
Again, in the armchair (Fig. 


Fig. 11. Italian 
manipulation has 
not lessened the 
worth of this arm- 
chair of early Louis 
XVI provenence 


Fig. 12. From the 
late 18th Century is 
a painted chair with 
bluish white ground, 
dark striping 
and vermilion 


impressed upon it his own in- 
dividuality by altering the 
measurements, by the design of 
the splat and by the abruptly 
tapered fluted legs. So like- 
wise, does the armchair of 
(Continued on page 78) 


Fig. 13. The body is an old 

buffish cream tone, while the 

decorations are in black. and 
Tuscan red 


Fig. 14. Delightfully refined 

playfulness is in the 

rows of cypress trees, a clever 
bit of carved perspective 


Fig. 15. A 
twin 


lends itself to 


close inspection 
reveals how well this design 
the original 
polychrome. treatment 


Fig. 16. The perforations on 
the back of this late 18th 
Century peasant piece adapted 
it to painted decoration 
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THE RESIDENCE of 


ROBERT LOWE BACON, Esq. 


WESTBURY, L. I. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, Architect 


Photographs by Gilles 


The house is an Italian type, of whitewashed 
brick with weathered shingle roof. The general 
cheme is of rural simplicity, characteristu both 
of the simpler Italian villas and of our own 
Colonial style iccordingly the details, while 
vecuted with a careful eye to their proportion, 
ive rather crude, as though the work of a coun- 
try carpenter who possessed taste but pe rhaps 
not all the facilities for work or an academu 
knowledge of precedent 


in intimate entrance is gained by tts enclosure 
na courtyard, an essentially Itahan idea. Note 
the effect of the broad wall surface of the serv- 
ice wing, broken by little lantern like windows 
The feature of the entrance ts not the door, but 
the balcony above, which forms an open side 
to one of the guest rooms on the second floor 
Its overhang 15 

sim ple door 


om effective shelter for the 


This glimpse of the service wing is most rem- 
iniscent of Italy on account of the low pitch of 
the roof, the rather blunt cornice, and the 
broad wall surfaces as contrasted with the 
fenestration. This is the entrance to the fore- 
court. The road winds through the woods, 
around the side of a hill, finally passing between 
pillars of whitewashed brick to the court itself. 
The fence is whitewashed brick, and the whole 
is surmounted by a white painted coping 


On approaching 


forecourt from the west 
this is the view one 
catches through the 
garden gate in the court 
wall. The fountain is 
flanked with cedars 
and the little pool at 
the grass line is fringed 
with a border of low, 
thick box. The soft 
weathered effect of the 
whitewash is_ clearly 
noticeable here 
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In this view of the front of 
the house, the fenestration 
exactly indicates the plan. 
The door, with its side- 
lights, shows the entrance 
hall; the windows back of 
the balcony represent one 
of the guest rooms; the cir- 
cular window to the left 
indicates the stair hall, two 
stories high; the dormers 
offer ample light and venti- 
lation to the attic rooms. 
The living room occupies 
the length of the house on 
the opposite side from this 
view 


Brick steps lead to the 
western approach to the 
forecourt, a grassy terrace 
with espalier fruii trees 
against the wall of the 
court. To the south, out- 
side the library windows, is 
the rose garden. The plant- 
ing about the house is 
mainly of various forms of 
pine and cedar trees. From 
this view it can be ob- 
served, particularly on the 
chimneys, how the white- 
wash has lost its newness 
and acquired an excellent 
color 
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Chapman was the 


The decorative value 
lender. lines in silhouette 
s well evidenced in’ the 
‘ halusters of the Ewing 


reside nee im St Louis 
Guy Study, architect 


White balusters 
ombined with 
lark rails, newel 
posts and treads 
offer pleasing 
ontrast in color 
The grouping on 


. the bottom step 
especially illus 
trates this. Howard 


architect 
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BALUSTRADES 
in 
SILHOUETTE 
Some Suggestions for 
Contrast of Line and 


Color 


Gillies 


In the residence of 
Lester Hopheimer, 
Esq., at Wood- 
mere, L. I., con- 
sideration has been 
given to the sil- 
houette value se- 
cured by the strong 
light on newel post 
and rail. B. E. 
Stern, architect 


Intrinsic interest 
and contrast of 
color and line with 
the simplicity of 
the wall treatment 
distinguish the bal- 
ustrade at the left. 
It is im the resi- 
dence of GeorgeH 
Macy, Esq., West 
Orange, N. J. In 
the center of the 
page is another 
view of the balus- 
ter grouping. 
Laurence Peck, 
architect 


— 
Whitman 
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SLATE AS A ROOFING MATERIAL 


The Color, Texture and Charming Irregularities 
that Can Be Produced in a Slate Roof Well Laid 


HE possibilities of slate as a roofing ma- 
terial, susceptible of unusual texture 
effects and at the same time characterized by 
great durability, have long been appreciated. 
It is absorbing more and more the attention of 
architects in their desire to produce a roofing 
surface that will add interest and artistic merit 
to their work. 
Much progress has been made in the develop- 


ROMER SHAWHAN 


Sketches by Frank J. Forster 


ment of beautiful effects in slate roofing. The 
secret of a successful house lies, of course, in 
the harmony of the ensemble; and as harmony 
means a combination of interesting details 
happily disposed, it is quite natural that the 
roof, one of the most important units, should 
play a dominant part. 

Unfortunately, the desire for a pleasing and 
unusual effect sometimes results in a roof that 


e 


On broad roof sur- 
faces, such as that be- 
low, varied slate roof- 
ing is mecessary to 
add interest and 
sparkle to the ensemble 


\ 


(nterest and irregularity are 
the result of study by 
: skilled workmen. Note 
: the varied surface on the 
roof to the right 


» 
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The pleasing combination of stone and 

stucco has been enhanced by the use 

of well sclected slate for the roof of 

the residence of W. M. Campbell, Esq., 

at Hartsdale, N. Y. Caretto & Forster, 
architects 


A beautiful example of The forecourt of the 


well selected slate laid 


nrasonry and detail of 


dormer use of slate 


home of H. W. Craw, 
in contrast to adjoining Esq., Gedney Farms, 
N. Y., showing colorful 


is bizarre and wholly out of keeping and scale 
with the rest of the building. ‘Slate slabs” 
would perhaps be the appropriate term to apply 
to some of the shingles used, for it is not an 
unusual thing to see pieces of slate laid 16”, 
18” or even 20” to the weather. In many 
cases the effect of the shingles is massive and 
heavier than that of the stone walls which 
support them. Needless to say, such over 
balancing is anything but pleasing, and seri 
ously injures the composition as a whole. 

The main fault in such examples rests in an 
exaggerated exposure of the slate to the weather 
The slates themselves may be 2” or more in 
thickness at the eaves, and as wide as 42” any- 
where on the roof proper, and still produce a 
pleasing appearance, granting that the slate is 
not laid so wide to the weather that the roof is 
thrown out of scale with the building it is pro- 
tecting. In other words, a sense of proportion 
is what is needed, rather than a desire to pro 
duce an effect that “will make them sit up and 
take notice.” 

Aside from the present inclination to use 
slate laid too wide to the weather, a question 
only of effect and good taste, there are not many 
objections that one may make to a well laid 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HOW TO BUY 


and V Brocades 


elours, 


N matters of dress, popular education has 

made wonderful strides in the past few 
years. The woman who enters a department 
store today makes her purchases with an ex- 
pert knowledge and discrimination which re- 
sult, in part, from the educational campaigns 
of the advertisers, but are derived in large 
measure from her own necessity for self-pro- 
tection in getting the worth of her money. 

At the silk counter, the salesman seldom has 
to tell a customer the difference between satin 
crepe de Chine or taffeta, or even to pronounce 
on their qualities. She can dis 
tinguish for herself between silk, 
cotton and mercerized stockings, be 
tween gloves of suede, chamois, 
glacé kid or reindeer. At the linen 
counter she can often tell a pure 
linen from a mixture, and so on 
through the store. She has spe 
cialized knowledge of these things 

Unfortunately, this process of edu 
cation has so far not been extended 
to fabrics for the decoration of the 
home, and in this field ignorance still 
widely prevails. In this line, as in 
all others, a fabric is usually made 
for a special purpose. it out of 
place, or even in the wrong way, and 
you will be sure to find the results 
unsatisfactory in some respect. 


Use 


Prints 


Perhaps the favorite and most su 
cessful decorative fabrics are the 
prints, The foreign printed linens, 
which are now, 
owing to the impossibility of obtain 
ing and treating flax, have always 


becoming so scarce 


the surface liable to wear badly. 


and Tapestries— 


LEON DE CHASSE 

had from a print. Will it wear? Will it fade? 
Will it wash? The best thing to do is to test 
it a little yourself. Wash it and hang it out 
in the sun for a day—try it in salt water, too, 
if you wish. If a few square inches of the 
material stand your test, it is more than likely 
that the curtains will stand it too. 

Glazed chintzes have a cool, clean look of 
their own. It is surprising how little they 
have been used in this country. We owe it 
to a few good English decorators that these 
charming prints have been used here at all, 


by, 


Silk armure has its designs woven with loose threads which make 

It can be used for wall coverings 


and bed spreads 
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DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The Value and Uses of Foreign and Domestic Printed Linens, Chintzes, Silks, Velvets 


Simple Tests That Prove Good Merchandise 


and it is from England that we get nearly 
all our designs. 

Valances of glazed chintz are delightful over 
a curtain of striped moiré or a heavy taffeta. 
As slip covers or chair seats they are also very 
decorative and give good service—but be sure 
to have a glazed chintz handled by a man who 
is accustomed to such work! It is quite differ- 
ent from any other kind of material, and only 
a skilled man can get good results. Roller 
shades of glazed chintz are quickly becoming 
popular, and it will not be long before many 
other uses come into favor, too. 

Printed silks are in especial de- 
mand for lamp shades, their colors 
and designs showing to great decora- 
tive advantage in this way. They 
are being made here in a wonderful 
variety of designs and colors. 

Unfortunately, we have not begun 
to know the decorative value of 
printed velvets. The best of these, 
usually of English provenance, are 
cotton velvets with a short but very 
close pile, and can be had in an in- 
finite number of color effects, those 
with dark backgrounds being prob- 
ably most effective. 


Velvets or Velours 

The distinction between velour 
and velvet is a difficult matter. 
Velour, of course, is French for vel- 
vet, and that language seems to be 
satisfied with a single word. If we 
wish to use two words, well and 
good, but let us realize they, mean 
exactly the same thing and not ex- 
pect a salesman to show us two dif- 


been most satisfactory. Those dra 
peries you put up one, two or even 
more years ago, or those slip covers 
you had made, although they have 
been in the sunlight, washed or 
cleaned, and roughly handled many 


times, still look well now, and have 
changed but a little, if at all, so far 
as the color is concerned. They are 


probably hand-blocked prints. 

The hand process seems to give 
better results than the machine pro- 
cess, both for appearance and dura- 
bility. ‘This hand work is slow—a 
man makes but a few yards a day, 


Silk damasks are suitable for furniture and wall coverings. 
threads are 


surface as in armures 


The 
closely interwoven and not thrown loosely on the 


ferent fabrics when we ask for a 
velour and a velvet. 

To be sure, there are all kinds of 
velvets, and it is necessary to specify. 
The flax velvet or “linen velour” is 
unfortunately a thing of the past. 
France, which used to provide us 
with these goods, is unable to obtain 
flax and the mills that used to weave 
that textile, mostly in the north of 
France, have not heard the songs of 
the mill-hands for a long time. A 
few attempts at making “linen ve- 
lour” have been made in this coun- 
try, but without success. 


as little sometimes as four or five 
vards—and has not been very suc- 
cessfully undertaken in this country. 
We look to England and France for 
our best hand-blocked prints on lin- 
en, cotton (cretonnes and chintzes), 
silk or velvet. 

The machine process is much more 
rapid, One machine turns out sev- 
eral thousand yards a day,—but the 
results are limited to smaller pat- 
terns and fewer colors However, 
some very effective prints are being 
made both in America and abroad 
at very reasonable prices by this 


swifter process. 
Itvis practically impossible to tell 
at a glance what satisfaction can be 


outside 


Frisé or uncut mohair velvet shows a pile curled in a loop. This 
kind of fabric gives excellent wear and can be recommended 


for upholstery work 


Cut and uncut figured mohair velvet is the best wearing textile 
It comes in 


old-fashioned horsehair for upholstery. 
numberless designs 


Cotton velvets of domestic manu- 
facture are as good as any made 
abroad. The dye situation, although 
not at its best, is gradually improv- 
ing. Three years ago the importa- 
tion of foreign dyes, on which we 
were entirely dependent, was sud- 
denly stopped, and for a time our 
dyers were in trouble. Gradually 
the chemists are overcoming the dif- 
ficult problems which arose with this 
new situation. It will not be sur- 
prising if before long the market will 
be able to offer “sunfast velvets” 
such as we used to have. 

It is interesting to note here that 
the color of draperies or upholstery 
does not necessarily fade or change 
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because of strong light. Often salt air will 
affect a dye, and so will the heat of a radiator 
or a gas stove. Even the paint on your wall 
may change a dye through chemical action. 
Of course, this latter case is a rare one, but it 
has been known to happen. Then the acids of 
the human body, through perspiration, will 
often affect dyes of the more fragile fabrics 
used for upholstery. 

Where hard wear is wanted, a short, close 
pile velvet will always be best. Long, straight 
piles in cotton or silk velvets mark rather badly 
and should not be put on furniture. Mohair 
velvets are not affected as easily by pressure. 
They are, in fact, the hardest wearing textile 
we have, except perhaps the old-time hair-cloth, 
of parlor sofa fame. The new 
frisé or uncut mohair velvets (also 
called frisettes) give excellent 
wear. “Frisé” means curled in 
French, and examination will show 
that the pile is actually curled in a 
loop. By cutting some of the loops 
and leaving others uncut, we ob- 
tain the “cut and uncut” figured 
or striped velvets. An infinite 
variety of design is possible, and 
some very effective and hard wear- 
ing materials are thus obtained. 

The domestic treatment of mo- 
hair in this manner is quite per- 
fect, but for the silk “cut and un- 
cut” velvets, we still have to go 
abroad. We are nowhere near 
perfection in this work, in fact 
most of our attempts have had 
very poor results. On the other 
hand, great improvement has been 
made in the manufacture of plain 
silk velvets here. Probably they 
are not quite as fine as the product 
France used to send over, but we 
are making velvets many times 
better than we did a few years ago, 
and are continually improving. 


The Silk Fabrics 

In many ways, our domestic 
silk goods equal the foreign im- 
portations. The taffetas, satins, 
reps, armures and damasks made 
by some of our best domestic 
mills are so like the fabrics made 
abroad that it is hard to distin- 
guish between them. 

The weave and the texture of 
the goods is a far more important 
matter than the origin. In taffeta, 
for instance, it will be advisable to discard the 
thin, loose woven, stiff article, with its “pa- 
pery” feel. The best drapery silk will be the 
soft, closely woven taffeta which will not split 
or break as the stiffer ones do. 

Much the same can be said of the drapery 
satins and the reps. See that the face of the 
satin which you select is closely woven and 
that the heavy cotton cord or filling of the rep 
is well covered with silk. 

Never use an armure weave if you are look- 
ing for a hard wearing furniture covering. 
The design is woven with loose threads and 
such surfaces are liable to wear very badly. 
Armures are very effective wall coverings, and 
are very satisfactory for hangings, bedspreads 
and so on, but they were never intended to 
stand hard usage. This is true of all armures 
—-silk, cotton or mercerized. The textile used 
only alters the cost and the appearance, and 
the loose threads thrown to the surface are 
present in any case. The cotton armures and 
their numberless variations have proved excel- 


lent drapery fabrics, especially for rooms of a 
light character—boudoirs, bedrooms and so on 
—and even the most inexpensive have given 
very satisfactory results. It is noticeable that 
cotton generally holds a dye better than silk, 
and for that reasun, if no other, the mercerized 
and cotton armures are splendid fabrics to use 
in a seaside or country home. 


The Variety of Damasks 
When a rich upholstery material is needed for 
hard usage, it will be hard to improve on dam- 
ask. Indeed, few are the wants that cannot be 
filled with a damask of some kind or other. 
There are soft silk damasks for draperies, 
stronger ones—all silk, or silk and linen mix- 


“Fables de la Fontaine,” a modern French, hand-blocked, printed linen, 
showing the fine workmanship attained in these recent reproductions 


tures—for furniture and wall coverings, and 
also cotton or mercerized damasks for less 
elaborate schemes. All these are woven in a 
close fabric with a design of the same color 
(self-toned damask) or a pattern woven in a 
color contrasting with the background (two- 


toned damask). The threads are closely inter- 


woven and not thrown loose on the surface as 
in the case of an armure. The result is, of 
course, a better wearing fabric in nearly all 
instances. Printed warps are sometimes used, 
and some very effective color effects can be 
obtained in that way. The warp is printed 
before being used in the loom, and the plain- 
colored contrasting filling helps to show up 
the colors printed on the numberless threads 
which make up the warp. 

Brocatelle is very similar in appearance to 
a damask, but the pattern is slightly raised 
from the background. Brocatelles make won- 
derful wall coverings and draperies, but seem 
less successful as furniture coverings. They 
lose their embossed effect after a while and 


wear unevenly, the raised pattern taking most 
of the wear first. 

It is a mistake to believe an all silk damask 
or brocatelle or other material is better wear- 
ing than a mixture. There are many uphol- 
stery fabrics, mixtures of silk and linen or 
silk and cotton, which will give better results 
than an all silk material. Of course, at even 
weight an all silk material will outwear a mix- 
ture, but it is difficult to obtain as heavy a 
pure silk material, and it is much more costly. 

Too soft or flimsy a material should not be 
used on furniture, but should rather be reserved 
for hangings. A fairly firm fabric is best for 
upholstery purposes and for wall coverings. 

A simple test of weaves in general consists 
in trying to part the warp and the 
filling of the fabric by gently 
pulling the surface threads be- 
tween your thumb and index fin- 
ger, keeping both flat each side 
of the fabric. If the threads give 
easily and leave a gap in the sur- 
face, it shows loose weaving; the 
stronger the resistance, the closer 
the weave, and, especially where 
silks are concerned, the better the 
quality of the fabric. 

Cotton, mercerized and jute 
damasks are usually considered 
wall coverings, but seem often ap- 
propriate for inexpensive hang- 
ings, should the “dressy” appear- 
ance of silk be unnecessary. Wool 
damasks, although a little out of 
fashion at present, are reliable for 
both hangings and drapery pur- 
poses, but are never so pleasant 


silk damasks. 


The Brocades 

Of course, the fabric par excel- 
lence is brocade, so often called 
silk tapestry in error. This won- 
derful material combines the lux- 
urious appearance of silk with a 
profusion of colors that prints 
alone can rival. They are the 
richest product of the silk indus- 
try and where a really elaborate 
room is desired, they are the 
logical material to use. 

Some brocades, aside from 
their colored designs, have metal 
threads of silver or gold woven 
in. The French call these lam- 
pas, and the best of them are 
imported from either France or Italy. 

Brocades are sometimes so beautifully made 
that they are difficult to tell from hand em- 
broidery. This brings needlework to mind. 
Petit point and gros point tapestries (French 
for “small stitch” and “large stitch”) are hand 
needlework on a canvas base, done usually 
with heavy threads of wool and forming a 
square stitch. Antique needlework pieces are 
rare and costly, but many machine imitations 
have been made that give very much the same 
effect, and are just as hard wearing. 

Wool tapestries always seem to have a richer 
look than cotton ones. They are really better, 
but of course more expensive, and it is well 
to know how to select a satisfactory cotton 
tapestry. For wall coverings or hangings they 
will nearly all wear well enough, but not for 
furniture. Many loose or roughly woven tapes- 
tries will not wear as upholstery fabrics. A 
heavy texture with a fairly smooth, even sur- 
face gives the best results, and the closer the 
weave the better, of course. 


to the touch as their rivals, the. 
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Yellow and white in a repeat con Bedspread of green and yellow with Deep purple, red and white with Lhe geometrical pattern in this 
ventional pattern. Spreads by courte grapevine border and center of con conventional flowers, baskets and spread is worked out in dark blue, 
sv of C. M. Travers Coa ventional baskets and plants mimals decorate this spread vellow and dull red 


SPANISH BEDSPREADS AMERICAN HOMES 


Their Decorative Value as Wall Hangings 


and 


Rugs The Colors and Weaves of the Old Examples 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


N Spain, within the past two or three years, employed to advantage when considerations 0! 

a great wave of appreciation has developed cost, size, consistency or some other limitation 
for the decorative qualities and possible uses precludes the possibility of having a tapestry. 
of the old Spanish bedspreads of bright colored In size the bedspreads range from about 6’ 
wool. This appreciation of a long familiar and to 9'%’ in length by a width of from 5’ to 71%’. 
long neglected article, in a new capacity, grew Their body or ground is a coarse canvas through 
to such proportions that it en 
couraged the active revival ot ens 
the ancient craft of bedspread if r 
weaving—it had never alto 
gether died out—in the little 
hill town of Albujarras, once 
the chief seat of the industry 

It need scarcely be said that 
this somewhat sudden return 
of the brilliantly colored wool 
en bedspread into popular 
favor did not contemplate its 
quondam use as a bed covering, 
although in many out of the 
way places it not infrequently 
still serves its former purpose 
Che spreads are so heavy that 
they well-nigh crush anyone 
lying under them and are im 
possibly uncomfortable, to our 
way of thinking, but their 
weight and substantial texture 
well fit them for the decorative a5 
uses to which the modern 28 
Spaniards have put them and 
in which we are now follow 
ing suit—as wall hangings, as 
rugs and, sometimes, as covers “3 
for large, heavy tables in halls 


Uses and Sizes 
Our own present apprecia 
tron of wall hangings is mainly ' 
due to the great interest awak 4 
5 
a 


ened in tapestries in the last 
few years. The Spanish bed 
spread cannot, of course, be 
deemed a rival of tapestries in 
elegance of design, color or 
texture, but it has, neverthe 
less, its own appropriate func 
tions to fulfill and can often be value. The colors here are blue, dark red and white 


Hung as a tapestry the Spanish bedspread has genuine decorative The devices used oe Ce 
(Continued on page 86) 


which are shot the strands of divers colored 
wools that form the face or pile and, inci- 
dentally, the design. The woolen strands of the 
weft are pulled up, at proper intervals to form 
the design, into tufts like large French knots 
In the single colored spreads, the lower canvas: 
ground, with the colored wool- 
en threads running through it, 
is plainly visible. In the mul- 
ti-colored spreads the ground 
is completely hidden and a 
uniform surface of multi-col- 
ored tufts appears. 


Characteristic Colors 


The coloring is strong and 
vivid and without gradations 
of shading. From two to four 
or five colors are used. While 
the coloring is not always 
pleasant—for instance, in a 
composition consisting entirely 
of unmitigated reds and greens 
or of equally violent reds and 
yellows—the combinations are 
usually mellow and agreeable. 
The blues, both light and dark, 
are particularly good and the 
arrangements of blues, reds 
and whites or of blues and yel- 
lows are especially satisfactory. 
In the use of such combinations 
as pale green, mauve and bis- 
cuit, considerable delicacy is 
often displayed. The spreads 
of a single color, such as blue 
or black, are quiet in effect and 
especially suitable for rugs. 
While much of the coloring is 
intense and the contrasts vigor- 
ous, as in so many Spanish 
things, the deep, full texture 
absorbs the light and softens 
the ensemble so that it is in 
only a comparatively few cases 
that the aspect is at all garish. 
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How Uncle Sam Is Trying to Determine the Best Values for the Construction 
of the American Home—The Story of a Government Progress Report. 


ALF the world was at war. We had 

taken our stand as neutrals, you will 
remember, and the efforts of government offi- 
cials were directed to maintaining that stand. 
This was the background of 1915. It was a 
background of threatening war clouds. One 
would think that in those days Uncle Sam 
had enough on his hands. Yet he still had 
the time to study out what were the best ingre- 
dients to go into the construction of the 
American home. 

This story is only a page torn out of the 
romance of our government, to show how 
varied are its endeavors for its citizens. 

The prospective builder who decides to 
make his home of stucco often finds it difficult 
to decide which of several construction meth- 
ods will result in a permanent and satisfactory 
job. Each has its special talking points. 

In almost every type of construction there 
are certain definite methods, well known 
to all builders, which must be followed 
if satisfactory results are to be secured. 
Stucco construction has, because of its 
newness, been handicapped through 
lack of such definite standards. The 
builder of stucco houses has not had the 
benefit of centuries of experience as 
have the artisans who use older mate- 
rials and methods. 

The standards formulated and pub- 
lished by manufacturers of various 
materials used in stucco construction 
have done much to establish good 
methods, but the government took the 
Missouri stand and wanted to be shown. 


The Question of Stucco Bases 


One part of stucco construction 
which has caused more discussion than 
any other is the kind of material which 
should be used as a base for support- 
ing the stucco. The composition of the 
stucco has been pretty well determined 


by well-known authorities, but the mass 
of conflicting claims regarding the dif- 
ferent types of bases has led many a 
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the most common types of stucco construction 
to be tested and sixteen different stucco mix- 
tures. Fifty-six panels, each 15’ long and 10’ 
high were then constructed, using the various 
types chosen. 

Each test panel contained either a door or 
window and all were embodied into the wall 
construction of a test building erected in a 
manner to compare favorably with good resi- 
dent construction. 


The Test Panels 


The bases for the fifty-six panels comprised 
nineteen of metal lath, nine of terra cotta tile, 
eight of wood lath, six of monolithic concrete, 
four of plaster board, three of brick, three of 
gypsum block, two of a stucco which has a 
heavy fiber backing covered with asphalt, in 
which are imbedded dove-tailed wooden lath, 
one of concrete block and one of a special pat- 


ented base of wire lath and building paper 

The number of panels of each base were 
roughly proportioned to the probable extent oi 
their general use throughout the United States. 
The metal lath panels included three types of 
construction commonly used. The first type 
was that in which the stucco was applied over 
metal lath furred out to provide an air space 
between the stucco and the paper covering the 
sheathing. The second type was only furred 
enough to allow for a key or clinch between 
the lath and the paper over the sheathing. In 
the third no sheathing was used and the lath 
was applied over furring strips placed directly 
on the face of wood studs. The face of these 
studs was waterproofed so that the wood could 
not absorb the water from the wet stucco, and 
thereby prevent the proper setting of the stucco 
The metal lath used was all painted lath. 

In constructing the panels having a base o! 
wood lath, three were lathed horizon. 
tally in the usual manner over sheath 
ing and building paper. The remaining 
five were counterlathed, the lath being 
placed diagonally over the sheathing 
and building paper. 

The construction of the balance of 
the test panels was carried out in 
accordance with the established meth 
ods of construction for those materials 
No sheathing was used back of the pan 
els of stucco board and plaster board 

The plastering for all panels was 


applied between October 19 and 


November 24, 1915. The stucco was 
kept well wet down after applying and 
during the latter two weeks was well 
protected from frost. 

Two inspections of these panels have 
been made; one in April, 1916, and 
another in December, 1916. 

The method of inspecting is particu 
larly interesting and should be remem 
bered to secure the full value of the 
reports on the various types of con 
struction. The same plan was fol 
lowed in making both inspections, first 


builder to choose some other type of 


construction rather than run the risk 
of selecting the wrong stucco base. 

Recognizing the value to builders in 
having definitely established the results 
which may be obtained by the use of 
various stucco bases, and being re- 
quested by a group of manufacturers 
to make such tests of stucco construc- 
tion as would determine the efficiency 
of these bases, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the United States Government 
arranged a series of complete and com- 
prehensive tests. These tests were 
planned to cover all the elements enter- 
ing into stucco construction. 

To preclude subsequent criticism of 
materials, mixtures, construction and 
workmanship, the Bureau of Standards 
placed the entire program in the hands 
of a committee invited to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The committee chose about fifty of 


“Method of using Metal [oth fo prevent Plaster 


ing at Corners 


(Continued on page 64) 


To prevent cracking at TWO METHODS OF USING EXPANDED METAL LATH FOR 
the corners metal lath is EXTERIOR STUCCO FINISH 
often applied over wood Figure 1 
lath. The _ illustration No Sheathing Studs | 
above shows the wall = 
the Metal (ath agphed 
of Studs and for 
ane ich hack of face 
7 waterprooted with tar or 
ut 
Figure 2 
sh 
Sheathing lard diagonally 
S22 across Studs and cover 
"4 ed with a substantial 
thoroughly waterproofed 
paper laid horizontally 
J Furring forms an in- 
wal part of the 
etal Iat 
An exterior wall finished [er 
on metal lath and a 
cross-section of a wall 
construction. Both show 
how the walls are finally pt ee 
built up Figure 1 Figure 2 
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is America has for her ancestry and traditions the best 
blood of a dozen other nations and their lore, it is only 
natural that these merged inheritances should be re- 
flected in the architecture of her homes. In this example 
there is a pronounced English feeling, but there is more— 
in the color and texture of the walls is an echo of the 
Spanish Missions, and in the long dormers a Dutch note 


Continued the 
depth of the 
house, a great, 
low-ceiled _ living 
hall forms a de- 
lightful feature of 
the first floor. 
From this radiate, 
each on its indi- 
vidual axis, the 
three other rooms 
that go to make 
up the main body 
of the house 


Architectural consistency should 
be an axiom of country house 
building, if not by unity of ma- 
terials. at least by harmony of 
general lines. This is especially 
true of the garzee, such an im- 
portant modern siructure as to 
deserve more than the mere hap- 
hazard treatment generally ac- 
corded it. Although the garage 
and stable in this group are dis- 
tinct from the house, they are so 
placed that they form a part of 
the general scheme 


The RESIDENCE of 
WM.J.McCAHAN,JR., Esq. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
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Although the con- 
tour of the house 
is irregular, the 
plans show no 
waste spaces due 
to useless corners 
and wumnnecessary 
passages. Hail- 
ways are con- 
densed. Ample 
ventilation and 
light are provided 
for im all the 
chambers 


The fusion of styles without con- 
fusion is evident from this gar- 
den view of the group. Native 
stone and hollow tile formed a 
basis for warm toned plaster 
walls. The roof, which is tile, 
ranges from strong brown to a 
brown-red. Terrace and porches 
are paved with tile, and the 
wood trim is ivory. It will be 
noticed that the relative impor- 
tance of each unit in this group 
ts symbolized by the variations in 
roof heights 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 
of RAMBLING LINES 


J. FLETCHER STREET, Architect 


Chiefly to its long, rambling form is due the pronounced 
English feeling of the architecture. The texture of the 
walls and the irregular fenestration add further interest. 
Four great chimney stacks give the atmosphere of 
solidity. The house sits well on the ground. Unity is 
given the group by the low, covered porch and a walled-in 
service yard, so that one pictures it as a whole 
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many ways the most beautiful. 
than an acre 


OAK 


A N D 
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The live-oak is the only evergreem of the genus, but it is the largest and in 


One famous specimen shades an area of more 
It is a tvee of the South and will not succeed north of Virginia 


LAW 


A Summing Up of the Oak Family and a Plea for Its More Extensive 
Use in Landscaping Work—The Twelve Best American Spectes 


F the three hundred species of oaks known 
to science, some fifty-five are native to 
America, and a few European species have 
heen successfully introduced. Whether con- 
sidered from the artistic standpoint of its 
heauty, or from the economic side of its timber 
value, the genus Oak is unsurpassed in the 
great family of trees. In the constant struggle 
for ascendancy which is continually going on 
in the forest, the oak is an aggressive competi- 
tor. Oaks are admirable, too, in that they will 
grow in practically any situation and on any 
kind of soil. Whether the conditions be moist 
or dry, cold, temperate or tropical, fertile or 
sterile, at low altitudes or as high up as the 
timber line extends, oaks will grow 
Every lawn whose extent will permit of the 
planting of large trees should have its oaks 
Some lovers of trees have selected the sites of 
their country homes in groves of virgin oak, 
which naturally form one of the chief glories 
of their estates. But oaks can be transplanted 
without difficulty, and every man can grow his 
own grove, Moreover, to its natural beauty 
will be added the pleasure of watching the 
grove develop year by vear. 


Transplanting 


While the nature of the oak’s rooting system 
makes transplanting somewhat uncertain, it 
can safely be done with the proper exercise of 
care and patience. All oaks have immense 
taproots; a large part of the growth of the first 
two years of an oak’s life is concentrated in the 
development of its root system. Amang the 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


most desirable species for the lawn, such as 
the white oak and the pin oak, seedlings more 
than seven years old cannot be transplanted 
with certainty. It is always wiser to plant 
younger trees whose roots have been in no way 
impaired, than to set in older ones whose roots 
have been injured. The great essential to be 
considered is that no time be lost in growth, 
and none is likely if the roots are kept intact 


When and How to Plant 


Oaks may be transplanted either in the late 
fall or the early spring—preferably during the 
latter period. There should be no artificial 
fertilizer of any kind placed in the holes in 
which the young trees are set. The soil should 
be well pulverized, but not enriched. The oaks 
should be set at a depth slightly below that 
from which they have been lifted. It is an 
advantage to retain about the roots, if possible, 
some of the soil in which the tree was rooted. 
After setting, a mulch of old manure about the 
tree will conserve valuable moisture. 

Several primary considerations are de- 
manded when one considers planting oaks on 
the lawn. The chief of these is the space 
available. Though they take many years to 
attain their growth, oaks will eventually de- 
velop to immense size in situations which are 
favorable. The white oak, for example, attains 
a height of 140° and a diameter of 8’; the 
Spanish oak and the bur oak will grow even 
larger; while the live-oak of the South attains 
a diameter of 10’ and 12°. The famous Peach- 
tree Oak of Charleston County, South Caro- 


lina, shades an area of more than an acre ot! 
land. Oaks in a close stand will, of course 
develop very tall trunks; those in an open 
situation extend their growth laterally as well 
as vertically. However, small groups of oaks. 
such as are highly decorative on the lawn, i! 
afforded abundant light and air from some 
directions, will develop on the outside the 
characteristic lateral branches. 

All lateral growth can be controlled by trim 
ming the trees when young and thus forcing 
up their crowns. By this encouragement of 
top growth, the shape of any oak can be some 
what adapted to the extent of the lawn which 
it occupies. But it must be remembered that 
after a certain height has been reached, trim 
ming the lateral branches of an oak will de- 
tract from the tree’s natural grace and beauty. 
and probably also from the vigor of its norma! 
development. 

In general, unless the trees are set in groups 
or small groves or in a row to border an avenue, 
a distance of from 30° to 40’ should separate 
oaks on the lawn. Where the space is avail- 
able, a greater distance would be advantageous 
in the case of the larger species. The most 
superb oaks are usually solitary specimens, 
standing at some distance from other trees. 


The Finest American Oaks 


The chief American kinds which are highly 
valuable for lawn planting are the live-oak, 
white oak, pin oak, scarlet oak, black oak, 
post oak, bur oak, yellow oak, chestnut oak, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


of GOOD INTERIORS 


Before building it is often possible to figure the exact position for the furniture. This forethought usually 

produces groupings that give the air of permanence and satisfaction. In the library above a place was cre- 

ated for the Colonial secretary, and it fits in that place exactly. The furniture grouped about it is natural and 
convenient. Fisher, Ripley & LaBoutellier, architects 
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Contrast of wall treatments for din- 

mg rooms i shown in these two 

photographs Here the walls are 

rough plaster, the windows deep set, 

and wrought iron has been used for 

fixtures Robert R. MceGoodwin, 
architect 


The walls in this dining room are 

paneled and painted, lending the 

room that simple formality that 

serves so well as a background. The 

mantel is an enriching touch. Paul 

R. Allen was the architect. W. & J. 
Sloane, decorators 


Wallace 


The right kind of valance will 

“make” a bedroom Here it is of 

striped and flowered chintz in pleats. 

The colors are gray, ivory and soft 

old vose. The rugs are blue and 

the walls papered gray. Duhring, 
2 Okie & Ziegler, architects 


Books are very decorative objects. 
But because of their variety of colored 
bindings the surrounding should be 
simple and the accessories few. This 
principle has been successfully fol- 
lowed in the library below. Fisher, 
Ripley & LaBoutellier, architects 


Buckly 
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An interesting finish has been given the walls in this living 
room. They give the appearance of old plaster that has been 
painted and repainted until they are thick with pigment and 
uneven. The rugs are Chinese in blue and yellow and the 
draperies yellow and lavender. Putnam & Cox, architects 


Among its many purposes white wood paneling serves as a 
silhouette ground for furniture. Rich in itself, it adds value 
to anything placed against it or close by. This is excellently 
illustrated in the drawing room corner below, where walls play 
foils to furniture. Fisher, Ripley & LaBoutellier, architects 
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ifter Chippendale’s Chi 

nese manner is this solid 
mahogany ladder back 
chair with channeled legs 


A Queen Anne chair of the 

richly carved stvle, fish 

scale motif on back splat 
and swon's neck arms 


Interlaced strapwork back, 
weed cabriole legs, claw and 
feet high backed » 


hogany Chippendale 


C har acteristically 
straight legs mark 
the uphelstered 
Chinese Chippen- 
dale chair to the 


dn Elizabethan 
panel back chair 
with the date 1670 
in the upper panel 
is reproduced 


fe. 


Contemporary petit point 

needlework in reproduction 

covers this typically Queen 
Anne chair 


A Stuart chair 

(left) with panel 

of cane work and 

the so-called Span- 
ish foot 


A William and 
Mary type (right) 
with pierced carv- 
ing in back splat 
and cane panel 


PERIOD CHAIRS IN REPRODUCTION 


Part of the editorial purpose of House & GarpEN 1s 

to serve as @ news agency for things appertaining to 

the house and grounds. Each month will be shown 

on this page the latest designs in furniture. ' the 
e 


time the magazine reaches you, the articles will on 
display im the shops. The address of the nearest Lacquered Queen Anne 
dealer can be had by applying to the Information furniture is well repre- 


Service 19 West 44th i New York City sented by this chair deco- 


rated in Chinese manner 


dt the right is a 
shield back Hep- 
plewhite with con- 
cave seat, of late 
Georgian graceful- 


left mess 


An interesting by-prod- 
uct of the chair design- 
er’'s art is a window seat 
with Queen Anne backs 
and cabriole legs 


The French manner of Chip- Somewhat rococco carved splat A modern adaptation which 
pendale is here evidenced in hack, carved cabriole legs with tells us of the stately dignity 
the cabriole legs, claw and bail claw and ball feet—distinctly of the formal chairs of Renais- 


md interlaced back Queen Anne sance Italy 
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ARCHITECT 


What an Architect Is and What He Is Not—Costs and These Times — The 
Things to Expect from Your Architect and the Things He Is To Expect from You 


OST home builders are 
convinced of the neces- 
sity for employing an 
architect. But I doubt if 
it can be said that most 
home builders are fully 
aware of what they should 
expect from their archi- 
tect and what their archi- 
tect is entitled to look for from them. 

First of all, let us rid ourselves of some 
common prejudices. 


HE architect is not merely a super-drafts- 

man who takes the client’s rough ideas and 
perfects them in blue prints for a builder. If 
he were nothing more than that the profession 
would have ceased to exist ages ago. 

The architect is not an expensive luxury 
restricted to the rich man who can afford to 
pay high fees for services rendered, He does 
exact a fee—the architect must live—but in 
the end he saves more than he costs. One 
dollar wisely invested may save you the loss 
of twenty dollars invested unwisely. The fee 
saved on the beginning of the house may prove 
a loss when the house must be finished to your 
satisfaction by an architect. In other words, 
the question of whether you shall employ an 
architect or not resolves itself into a matter 
of wise or unwise investment. 

The purpose of the architect is not to make 
« client spend-more money than he had origi- 
nally intended, but to direct the expenditure 
so that a livable house will result, one that the 


client will be proud to own and the architect 
proud to show. 


HIS insistence on monetary affairs re- 
quires an explanation. 

A good house—a house good to live in and 
good to look at—is not to be had without the 
expenditure of time and effort and money. 
lime and effort you may not be able to reckon, 
hut the money you must. And there are some 
serious money matters to be considered before 
muilding a house. 

It is not possible to build a house today for 
the sum it would have cost five years ago or 
even last year. The past decade has seen a 
steady increase in both the cost of materials 
and labor. This revision upwards has affected 
all parts of the country. And it is no use 
arguing that because Mr. So-and-So’s house 
cost $4,000 five 
years ago, it can be 
duplicated for the 
same this year. The 
plain, cold fact re- 
mains that the house 
which cost $4,000 
five years ago will 
ost $5,000 today. 
And I feel safe in 
saying that $5,000 
is the minimum 
figure for which it is 
possible to build a 
house of distinctive 
architecture and 
lasting construction 


H. F. SEDGWICK 

today. Bungalows and cottages may be an ex 
ception, but there is no exception for the full- 
fledged, all-year house designed to give com- 
modious quarters to a family. A contractor 
may put you up a box for less, but he will not 
be able to build you a house of which you will 


be proud because of its individuality and fine 
workmanship. 


NE of the most damnable theories ever per 

petrated was the insinuation that houses 
can be made from piano cases and furniture 
from barrels, that beautiful little homes that 
will last through several generations can be run 
up without skilled designing and supervision 
and for an insignificant sum. 

If you want a good home, you must pay for 
it—pay for the expert advice of the architect, 
for his supervision of the work, for his pro- 
tecting you in the selection of materials and 
the contractor. It is far better for you to have 
this understanding about expense at the start. 
Your decision will measure, in some way, how 
deep your interest really is in this matter of 
creating a house worth living in and worth 
heing proud of. 


UPPOSING, then, that you are convinced 

of the necessity for employing an architect 

and you are willing to invest the effort and 

money to create a house worth while, what 

should you expect from your architect and what 
shall he expect from you? 

You have an idea of the sort of house you 
would like to build. You feel that this is 
the sort of architectural environment in which 
you want to live and bring up your family. 
These ideas, together with the detailed re- 
quirements of your family and the approxi- 
mate amount you want to spend, will be the 
things you lay before the architect. 

With these three points in mind he will make 
sketch plans. He will help you visualize that 
his type of house fits your site and your needs, 
and what its possibilities are. If you are not 
satisfied, any number of changes can be made 
until the exact ideas are set down. Then the 
working drawings are made up, the builder 
selected, and the construction commenced. 

At this point, just a word of advice. Few 
houses are finished exactly as _ originally 
planned. As the work proceeds you will want 
some changes. The fewer the changes the 


better it will be for your purse. The extras 


often represent an appreciable addition to the 
estimated cost—extras such as more chimney 
stacks, more bathtubs and bay windows you 
did not dream of when the first design was 
approved. However, your satisfaction is what 
the architect is aiming to accomplish, and even 
if the house costs more than you planned, it 
were wiser for you to be perfectly satisfied 
This satisfaction presupposes the use of good 
materials and good workmanship, and it is up 
to the architect to see personally that both ot 
these go into the construction of your house. 


HE matter of the architect’s fee is one on 

which the layman may be vague. The 
general rule is six per cent for commercial work 
in cities and ten per cent for residential work. 
This is based on the cost of the finished house, 
and is reasonable enough. A larger percentage 
may be determined on, or, in some instances, 
the architect may be paid a lump sum. The 
architect who charges less than ten either in 
vites watching or is a poor business man. 

Payment is usually made in fifths. The cus 
tom followed generally is to present a bill for 
three-fifths when working drawings and speci 
fications have finally been adopted, and the 
remainder when the work is completed. 

In only the rarest instances does the archi 
tect handle all the moneys concerned. The 
contract for building a house is made between 
the owner and the builder, and the owner pay- 
the builder direct. While the narrowest inter 
pretation of the architect’s work is to design 
a house and assemble its specifications, he is 
a poor architect indeed who does not superin 
tend the job personally. This protects both 
owner and architect. In this way the architect 
carries out his relations with the builder. 


T is a favorite complaint of architects when 
showing their work to prospective clients to 
excuse this detail or that on the ground that 
the client insisted on it being included in the 
house. This may be the architect’s fault or it 
may be the client’s. Mutual concession always 
makes for cordial results in such matters, al- 
though both parties concerned should be ulti- 
mately satisfied. As one architect recently ex- 
pressed it, “The majority of things that people 
greatly desire are matters of detail. The in- 
tensive housekeeper will come in with a dozen 
plans and photographs of model kitchens, 
model pantries and the latest approved hygienic 
kitchen cupboards. 
In a case like that I 
do not try to inter- 
pose any suggestions 
at all: Ido just what 
I am told to do.” 

In the last analy- 
sis, the house is yours 
and not the archi- 
tect’s. If you de- 
mand the impossible, 
it is his duty to pro- 
tect his reputation by 
diplomatically show- 
ing you the right, 
and the practical 
way of doing what 
you demand. 
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: TREASURE CHESTS of FAR CATHAY 


Symbols of Materialism though They May Be, There Is About 
Them Much of the Mystery of the Far East in Medieval Times 
Original Pieces and Modern Reproductions 


MARGARET MEADE 


wT taches to it, and we carry 
4 about with us the delicious 
a consciousness of a secret. The 


love of mystery is elemental 
and eternal. Just as children tor- 
ment each other by hinting of 
“secrets” which they could tell if 
only they would, the lure of the 
unknown is the motive that 
prompts half of human action. 
Centuries before the Roman 
legions had landed on the dreary 
coast of Britain, and found it 
peopled with half-naked _ bar- 
barians, there was a civilization 
in the Far East that was already 
old. The traditions of China 
were even then venerable, and its 
suave and cultured people were 
skilled in arts that the rest of the 
world was just beginning to 
understand. Perhaps it is the im- 
mensely ancient lineage, or per- 
haps it is the native genius of the 
Oriental mind, but of all those 


al 


1 cash box of ancient Songdo, made of 
Kui Muk wood and resplendent with 


brass The miniature chests above are 


On the old Korean cash box rests a 
Songdo cabinet surmounted by a red 
lacquer dressing box. Flanking the last 


of ved lacquer, brass bound are two incense burners 


who deal in mystery, there is none so cun- 
ning, so baffling and so alluring as the Chi- 
nese. Who but a Chinaman could have made 
the first of those treasure chests which add to 
the bare fact of protection all the pomp and 


re tie = sagacious Oriental, whose wisdom is 
the wisdom of the ages, knows the true 

value of locks and keys and all the fascinating 
paraphernalia of secrecy. Although at first 
thought such things may seem to be veritable 
symbols of materialism, they have a spiritual 


worth that is the possession of the elect Modern reproduc- COMERS of polished brass and symbolic 

, tions are used as inscription? The Chinese are a ceremonious 

It is not necessary to be lavishly endowed silver cabinets and people, with a fondness for the intricacies of 

with the goods of this world in order to need other like pieces etiquette and form, and they went about the 
a treasure chest. We 


guarding of their 
treasures with the 
same elaborate nicety 
w hich characterized 
their weddings, phil- 
osophy and religion. 
Strictly speaking, 
these chests and treas- 
ure boxes should be 
called Korean, for 
they were originally 
made in that penin- 
sula. But though the 
Koreans are said to be 
(Continued on p. 70) 


must indeed be poor 
3 in fact and in im 
agination, not to have 
some cherished be 
longing that we guard 
jealously from alien 
eyes and hands. Put 
that possession behind 
the protection of locks 
and keys, hide it with 
in a secret drawer, 
and it assumes a new 
‘ er importance A ro 

mantic interest at 


es ma d today 

embody the wood and 

brasswork of the 


reproduction in 

which engraved brass- 

work is seen at its 
best 


- 
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CONVENIENT DEVICES FOR THE HOUSE 


Whether a house costs a thousand or a hundred thousand, it’s the little things that count and make you like 


it or dislike it. It’s not the Queen Anne this or the Renaissance that or a Pompeian something else; 
the kitchen sink and the bedroom closet and the garbage can that make or mar a h 


it’s 
appy home. These 


and a lot of other little things should have as much consideration in the planning of the house as the 


pergola and the living room fireplace and the front stairs, 
Watch this page for such ideas in housebuilding. 


T is not such a small matter as some of 

the others, but perhaps you dislike a 
screen door. In one of the recent houses 
where the architect and the owner have 
worked out so many little conveniences and 
comforts, the screen door has been elimi- 
nated. The upper half of the front door is 
composed of wrought iron spindles. The 
spindles are split and a wire screen fitted 
between them. Inside there is a sash door 
which may be opened or closed at will. 
When open, it allows free passage of the 
air, and it is possible to speak to anyone 
through the spindles. When closed, it 
makes practically a solid door. At either 
side of the door is a smaller sash door 
covering a similar set of spindles with a 
screen set through the center. The whole 
makes a handsome front entrance, free from the 


detractions of the ordinary screen door. 


This principle has long since been applied to 
the entrance doors of more pretentious houses 
where bronze or wrought iron is used for the 
grilles. By making the spindles of iron the 
smaller house has a door that is just as burglar- 
proof as doors of the larger house. 


HY should it be necessary for the maid 

to answer the bell when it is only the 
postman or a laundry boy delivering mail or 
packages? To save her steps, and to assure 
delivery when the family is absent, has been 
made a chute in the outer kitchen 
wall. The mail drops into a box 
in the wall, and the box opens 
from the inside with a sliding 
panel. Apropos of this, there is a 
foolproof box that is being manufac- 
tured for the kitchen door, which per- 
mits large packages to be slid in from 
the outside, the door clicks back in 
place, and the package cannot be 
taken until the door is unlocked from 
the inside. The principle works the 
other way, of course, and packages 
can be put in from the inside. 


FLUSH-FINISH kitchen cup- 

board door is easier to keep 
clean than one with panels. If so 
made that it extends below the lowest 
shelf, instead of fitting across the 
upper edge, it keeps out the dust. 
The placing of cupboards is a mat- 
ter of individual 
preference and ee 
should be based & 
on individual 
conditions and 
needs. The kit- 
chen in which this 
feature is shown 
faces the north 
and has no room 
above it. To in- 
sure light, there 
is a stationary, 
waterproof sky- 
light. Ventilation 
is given by a lou- 
vre on one side. 


Here are shown six of 


these necessary devices. 


N unusually convenient cupboard for 

the average kitchen for everyday uten- 
sils and cooking ingredients is one against 
the wall at a height where everything in it 
can be seen at a glance and reached with- 
out tiptoeing or squatting. The one shown 
is about 7’ long, 2’ high and 15” deep, with 
two shelves the entire length and two sets 
of doors. In one side are the cooking 
dishes and the ingredients most used. In 
the other are kettles, griddles, skillets, pie 
and cake tins, pans, collanders—all the 
common utensils. Under the cupboard is 
room for a table, convenient for mixing. 
If the doors of this cupboard were flush 
finish and swung so that they extended 
below the lower shelf, it would be quite 
ideal. It eliminates in this kitchen the 
cupboards under sink and drain boards, in 


which one gropes in the dark with bent back. 


and strained legs. The dimensions given suit 
this particular kitchen and this particular 
family, and may be varied for the next. The 
finish is enamel paint that can be readily 
washed down. The shelves should be remov- 
able for the occasional scrubbing and sun bath. 


HE ice man need never set foot inside the 
house. This has been proven by a woman 
who added her brains to the brains of her 
architect. A hole was cut in the back of a 
portable icebox and another hole in the wall of 
the kitchen pantry. A door was 
fitted to the hole in the box and an- 
other to the wall outside. Below the 
door are three cement steps and a 
. small platform by which to reach 
these doors. The ice man slips in 
from the street, deposits his ice in 
the box and slips out again, and no 
one is the wiser or the crosser for 
his coming. ‘The space under the 
flat form can be used for a box to 
hold the garbage can. Or, if one 
wishes to be more up to date, a gar- 
bage can may be sunk in the ground. 


BUILT-IN dressing table 

should be placed immediately 
under a row of windows. The base 
of the windows can be a mirror ‘in 
which can be seen the slightest fuzz 
to be shaved or the tiniest new 
wrinkle to be combated. A mirror 
in the door of a 
small cupboard at 
each side of the 
dressing table 
may, by opening 
the door, serve the 
purpose of a hand 
mirror. Electric 
lights are so 
placed that the 
mirrors are as sat- 
isfactory by night 
as by day. In this 
room is the same 
type of flush fin- 
ish door as in the 
kitchen opposite. 
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im the right are 
rand ~ carved 
volychrome can 
Nlestickhs with 
hell cups and 
oainted parch 
ent shields 
They are fitted 
ov electricity 
ind must be spe 
tally ordered 
thout 12” high, 
$25 each; 7 to 
\0 days to order 
The littl iron 
meense burner 
has an old de 
igen of Chinese 
$3.50 


A Chinese wail 
bracket with 
mirror and can 
dle is shown in 
the center of the 
page. It is fin- 
ished in dull gilt 
and has full elec- 
trical equipment 
20” high, $27.59 
per pair 


Abeve, a brass Colonial 
candlestick, 18" high, $12 
a pair; brass flower urn, 
8” high, $3; Venetian glass 
howl, amber and blue, di 
ameter 12” $10 


Rock crystal goblets may 
be had for $15.75 a dozen, 
finger bowls for $21.45 and 
plates at $22.85. Other 
pieces to match at corre- 
sponding prices 
hime linen towels, with 
Porto Rican hand drawn 
work, measuring 244%" by 
15%" and 40” by 24” vr 
spectively, the former 
priced at $1.75, the latter 
at $5.75 


Linen luncheon cioth with 

Porto Rican hand drawn- 

work in four corners, 36” 

square, $6.50. Napkins to 

match, 12” square, $12 per 
dozen 


are 
i, 


— 


Reproduced in silver plate from an old Colonial design is a 
meat platter 16" long, $23. There are also a gravy boat and 
tray, $16 and $6.50 respectively, and vegetable dish, $24 


IN THE 

SEE I} HE SHOPS 
The shops are scattered over half a dozen cities, but that does 
not deter the shoppers from supplying what you select. Address 


the Shopping Service of House & Garpen, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 
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English china: service 
plates, $17 a dozen; des- 
sert, $12; bread and butter, 
$7.50; after dinner coffees, 


$9 


Dark green lamp decorated 
in colors, $30; painted 
parchment shade, $30. 
Shield of painted parchment 
to the right, $7.50. Shade 
at left of chrome parch- 
ment decorated, $40 


Engraved crystal is 
very much the fash- 
ion these days, and 
the graceful celery 
tray shown above is 
only one of numer- 
ous lovely patterns. 
It represents a most 
unusual value, since 
its price is only 
$1.50. The tray is 
11” in length 


In center below, mayon- 
naise or whipped cream set 
of engraved crystal —the 
bowl priced at $4.25 and 
the plate at $450. Bowl 
6” in diameter, and the 
plate 8” in diameter 


Charming French china 
from a dinner service of 
100 pieces. Limited num- 
ber of sets. It comes for 


$28.50 


Beautifully engraved 
and mounted in 
sterling silver is this 
crystal cracker and 
cheese server, which 
may also be used for 
cake and bonbons. 
10” by 11”. With 
detachable handle of 
wicker and Sheffield 
plate, $10.75. Handle 
separately, $3 


Wainscotted wall 
and brocaded dra- 
pery display the in- 
trinsic beauty of an 
Italian lantern of 
wrought iron 
painted poaly- 
chrome with a 
band of dull blue 
velvet in the center 
of the standard. The 
parchment slides 
have a black ground 
illuminated in 
orange, greens and 
blues. Graceful 
leaves of wrought 
iron hold the lamp 
in place. It is fitted 
with a candle and 
electric wires, and 
priced at $45 com- 
plete 
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LACE 


House & Garden 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Appropriate Uses of a Material Which too Often Is Entirely Overlooked 
or Applied without Regard for Its Limitations and Possibilities 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


2) 


The delicacy and refinement of Nor- 
mandy lace make it especially appropri- 
ate where the setting is dainty 


OVELY flowers and lovelier lace, small, 
unimportant details, are in reality the 
most important details of all to the true home- 
maker. It is curious how indicative of the 
house these accessories are. Perhaps it is 
because laces—real laces, with which we are 
alone concerned here—are usually made by 
women, and one gets the underlying spirit of 
femininity through them. 

There are many possible appropriate uses 
of lace and lace and linen which are either 
overlooked by the housekeeper or badly done. 
One of the greatest mistakes is 
to put pure white (dead white, 


it is appropriately called) in a An altar 
room. Dead white can be used filet can 
stretched 


only in an interior of ultra- 
modern coloring where pure 
colors without any neutraliza- 
tion are employed, The charm- 
ing Quaker tradition of three 


the mantel, hang- 
ing down as was 
originally intended 


cloth of 
well be 
across 


things being irrevocably white 
—the table, the bed and the 
bride—has beautiful spirit but 
is not always so charming in 
reality. A bride, yes. That 
tradition at least let us cling 
to. And with the exception of 
the dining room done in an old 
English or Italian period, I 
should strongly advise white 
damask, but on the bed the soft 
tones of deep cream linen and 
lace, or quaint cretonne or 
crisp taffeta are very much 
more advisable. 

One should soften and en- 
rich an interior by the use of 
toned lace which presumably, 
or in reality, has grown creamy 
with age.. Linen is not nat- 
urally white; it has a lovely 
soft beige tone. From the 


A quite different effect in the table cover 
is achieved when antique lace in deep 
ecru is appliquéd on linen scrim 


almost yellowish cream of old Normandy lace 
to the grayish tan of antique Arabic lace, the 
colors blend with the tone of linen. 

One point which should be observed in the 
use of lace as part of interior decorating is that 
it be real. However small the piece, let it be 
handmade. One can always pick up an in- 
expensive length at one of the counters which 
can be made up with some loosely woven crash 
and simple stitches into an attractive and 
original table cover. One of the loveliest cov- 
ers I have seen is made from a thin, loosely- 

woven gauze, very dark in tone, 
and on this is sewn a thin 


Purely as a wall 
ornament, fine lace 
has its uses. This 
piece of Viennese 
filet is mounted on 
dark colored velvet 


coarse mesh insertion of very 
dark, deep beige color. On 
each corner is a long tassel 
made from linen carpet thread, 
and under the whole is a piece 
of soft bronze sateen. This as 
a table cover in a brown and 
blue-green living ‘room is suit- 
able and charming, as well as 
individual and inexpensive. 
The same idea can be carried 
out for a dining table cover. 
In an informal dining room or 
in a room where an Italian or 
Spanish refectory table is used 
one will not find white damask 
particularly appropriate for an 
oak or walnut table. If the 
dining table is painted, the 
cloth ‘can be laid directly on 
the table, the color showing 
through, as the mesh of both 
linen and lace is coarse enough 
to permit it. 

Filet, especially the larger 


An ecru lace and linen 

bed spread combines well 

with the antique lace and 
linen pillow cover 
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mesh Italian and Spanish filet, is charming 
when combined with a loosely woven linen and 
used for a dining table cover. If possible, 
select an oblong piece which will do as a cen- 
ter table decoration and then add linen on the 
ends and sides, finishing off with a narrow 
lace edge and handsome tassels. This fur- 
nishes enough space for service dishes and 
silver being laid directly on the linen, and when 
the inevitable spotting happens, the linen, not 
the more valuable lace, suffers from scrubbing. 
Also this kind of cover is much less distract- 
ing than the usual cover of square and oblong 
and round inserts laid helter-skelter in the 
linen. One continually endeavors to make a 
geometric problem of it. 

The sateen undercover for these cloths can 
be changed, of course, to suit the color of the 
dishes or table decorations. With a gold and 
white, or gold, blue and white dinner service, 
a soft sateen undercloth of yellow adds to the 
general richness, particularly if an amber col- 
ored glass compote is used as center decoration. 


The Cover as a Whole 


Not only should the linen be of a suitable 
color and texture for the lace, but the whole 
article should be appropriate to the room in 
which it is used. In a dainty bedroom soft 
Normandy lace covers are the loveliest pos- 
sible. The color is rich and the lace and em- 
broidery are delicate and refined. As a less 
expensive substitute, Cluny, fine filet, Torchon 
and fine Irish crochet may be used. Bureau 
and bedside table covers can be made with 
two filet oblongs inserted in either end of a 
piece of linen, and edged with narrow pointed 
filet. The undecorated central space will thus 
be left for the toilet articles. Pin-cushion 


Round cushion of heavy blue taffeta, 

yellow center; $5.50. Oblong, navy blue 

and white taffeta, blue taffeta ruching, 
blue silk tassels; $30 


Center, rose, gold, blue or black taffeta, colored fruits at end; 
$6.50. Right, pink silk, colored flowers; $7.50. Left, rose taf- 
feta, blue velvet binding, bright flowers ; -$15 


covers, made so that they may be easily slipped 
off and laundered, give a touch of daintiness 
to a bedroom. Table and bureau covers should 
always be washable. For that reason silk or 
cretonne covers are inadvisable. Just as one 
can smarten up one’s toilette with a pair of 
white gloves, so can a bedroom be freshened 
by using well laundered linen and lace covers 
on the tables and dressers. 

Attractive bed spreads are being made from 
wide insertions of very heavy coarse crochet 
lace and strips of heavy, coarse linen. The 
linen should be of similar texture to the lace, 
and both preferably be deep ivory or ecru. 

Lace in combination with this heavy linen 
is effective as a library or living room table 
runner if made with old-fashioned macramé. 
It is heavy enough to suit the furniture and 
conventional enough to have real style. The 
ends could be finished with long rich tassels, 
at the head of which a quaint Italian “motto” 
bead would give a touch of color. Such small 
touches lift an accessory from the ordinary 
to the interesting and individual. Dark blue 
linen lace on ecru linen, with the additional 
touch of a few odd-patterned stitches makes an 
interesting and suitable cover for a dining 
room buffet or serving table, especially if the 
dining room is furnished in blue. 


Lace for Hanging 


An excellent use for a long filet scarf or an 
altar cloth, such as one picks up in antique 
shops abroad, is to stretch it across the mantel, 
letting it hang down, as it did originally on 
the altar. The pattern will be beautifully 
silhouetted, especially if the lace is mounted 
on a smoke valance. 

Beautiful lace scarfs may be hung as fabrics 


LAST WORDS 
IN CUSHIONS 


Dull blue taf- 
feta, plaited 
rufie and cen- 
ter. Cerise vel- 
vet between 
center and ruf- 
fle. Blue, rose 
and yellow 
French flow- 
ers; $13.50 


The names of 
shops where 
these cushions 
can be purchased 
can be learned 
from the Shop- 
ping Service, 19 
West 44th St., 
New York 


Right, rose, black or blue satin brocade; $5. 
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or tapestries are hung—purely as wall orna- 
ments. Personally, I feel that they should 
have a distinct decorative raison d'etre; that 
is, they should hang over a mantel as an over- 
mantel ornament similar to a mirror or picture, 
or over a table or desk. Hung on a plain wall 
space with no relation to their surroundings, 
they appear ridiculous. Moreover the lace 
must be of such interest or value as to justify 
this display. It must belong to the “objet 
d’art” class. If the lace itself seems thin and 
too light, a piece of plain velvet or damask 
edged with galloon will serve as background, 
adding color and acting as a frame for the lace. 
The addition of tassels to the lace will give 
it a sense of weight. For lace that is too fragile 
and old or too valuable to use as a table cover, 
this means of display is especially suitable. 


Curtains and Shades 


The lavish use of lace on curtains is gradual- 
ly becoming a thing of the past. Undercurtains 
are being made of simple striped net or scrim, 
fineness of quality being substituted for lace 
trimmings. There are, of course, opportunities 
in some formal houses to use undercurtains of 
filet inserts. In this case the window is en- 
riched by the silhouettes of the filet. For the 
heavy, elaborate overcurtains of lace, so greatly 
in vogue on the Continent, a soft rich damask 
or a crisp taffeta is substituted. In every case, 
with the possible exception of a simple 
trimmed dotted Swiss curtain, lace curtains 
should be cream or beige in tone. 

In the boudoir or for center dining table 
candles, lace shades give much charm and have 
the advantage of being kept fresh by launder- 
ing. Normandy or filet lace is particularly 

(Continued on page 68) 


Right, orange satin, yellow and gold 

stencilled silk covering, gold binding; 

$35. Other, rose, blue or gold Chinese 
silk, silk tassels; $3.50 


Upper, tan and blue striped satin, blue cording; 50”, $26.50. 


Lower, black 


satin, gold brocade, gold and black cord and tassels; $37.50 
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FABRICS AS WALL COVERINGS 


How Canvas, Scrim, Tapestry and Cretonne Can Be 


Made to Give Individuality and Distinction to a Room 


The range of house furnishing and interior decoration is so great that it is 
fractica impossible to exhaust all the subjects and all the problems that arise. 
There are. for example, dozens of mays to treat the wall paper, paint, stencil, 
fpanelin mural pamtings, moerrors lf your problem is not answered here, write 
The Teteomation Service, House & Ganpen, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


A tapestry 
furnishes a 
rich back- 
ground. The 
furniture 
placed in 
front of it 
should be 
simple and 
low in con- 
struction. The 
tapestry is the 
thing 


Fairchild 


Canvas stretched on the The walls of the library to 
wall as a foundation for a the right were covered with 
coat of paint and panels canvas, painted and sten- 
made with molding is an cilled with a large design in 
a effective and inexpensive subdued colors. Above is a 
treatment. Skilled work- frieze of painted leather. W. 


manship must be insisted on L. Bottomley, architect 


Fairchild 


Walls hung with silk, scrim or net in 

soft folds give an air of great quiet and 

rest to a room. The wall trim should 

be exposed here and there to provide 

relief to the eve. This treatment is not 

advisable for large rooms Tt is best 
in bedrooms and boudoirs 


The method of applying cretonne or 
linen panels is practically the same as 
that used with canvas; the fabric is 
stretched on flat, the panel defined with 
molding and the intervening spaces 
pointed. Here the large built-in mirror 


is integral part of the wall 


Hewitt 
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The residence of F. A. Taylor, Esq., 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has the touch of 
formality demanded by brick and 
slate, relieved by white trim, blinds 
and keystones. Dwight J. Baum, 
architect 


LIVING: 
“ROOM 


The living room faces the street, affording a 
degree of privacy to the porch. The garage is 
well incorporated in the wing. Three baths 
and six rooms are above 


LIVING 


TWO SMALL HOUSES from 
EAST and WEST 


A complete eight-room Dutch Colonial house for a 
double end lot is that of O. M. Carrick, Esq., at Inter- 
laken, near Seattle, Washington. The walls are 
shingled. Designed by N. E. Coles, it cost $5,500 


Oak floors are in the 
main rooms, polished fir 
in others; tile in bath- 
room. The interior 
woodwork is old ivory 
throughout 
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The house has a background of f-- 
; trees that set off the white walls. 
Chester A. Patterson, architect 


THE RESIDENCE of 
GEORGE DICKINSON, Esz., 


Tarrytown, New York 


Two ells enclose a paved terrace 
Ali the downstairs rooms have 
excellent light and ventilation 


he white wood paneled back Simplicity characterizes the finish Space on t 
spoundef thadaning room has color of the living room. The plan of served for large chambers and a 
reliefs in fireplace and curtains the room is open and cheery good sized servant’s wing 5 
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The combination conservatory and greenhouse attached to the dwelling and heated from it 


is always attractive. 


DOES THE 


SMALL 


GREENHOUSE 


The ground plan of this one is shown on the following page 


PAY? 


Yes, of You Like Flowers and Fresh Vegetables, and Enjoy Working 
Among Them the Year Around—The Vital Questions of Cost and Yield 


ITH the growth of the garden movement 

in America there has come, so natur- 
ally that its presence has hardly been realized, 
an equally great interest in keeping the gar- 
den growing the year around. We are no 
longer content to let General Frost, that van- 
dal of the North, sweep down on us without 
warning and occupy our peaceful garden spots 
and flower beds, not only destroying the most 
cherished things, but dictating to us what we 
may and may not grow to maturity and when 
we shall grow it. 

Does a small greenhouse pay? If you like 
flowers and fresh vegetables, it does. There 
is no form of gardening as absorbing as gar- 
dening under glass. If you have ever tried it, 
you know that there and there only can you 
get on terms of perfect intimacy with your 
growing plants. You see not 


F. ROCKER 


as uniform and systematic as that of the plant 
above ground, will become to a large extent 
familiar to you. All this intimate knowledge 
will be of use not only in your gardening in- 
doors, but in your vegetable garden and flower 
beds as well. 

In fact, your little glass house, no matter 
how small it may be, is a veritable school for 
gardening in which you become more quickly 
and more accurately familiar with the methods 
and the effects of pruning, pinching, disbud- 
ding and transplanting, and the use of insecti- 
cides—in’ fact, all the little technicalities of 
gardening—than you do in your work out-of- 
doors. It is a school wherein thoughtful at- 
tendance has its quick reward in pleasure as 
well as profit, in learning and in achievement. 

As to the pleasure that is stored up in a 


winter garden, I do not think that I ever met 
anyone who has done work in a real little 
greenhouse of his or her own—which is quite 
different from pottering around and getting 
things all mussed up in a living room or in 
some other place that was not suited for gar- 
dening—who did not confess to finding it in- 
teresting and even more fascinating work than 
in the garden outdoors. There is, in the first 
place, something quite enchanting in the real- 
ization that you have your own little world, 
quite independent of the season and the 
weather, in which you are master and creator. 
I know of nothing else in grown-up pastimes 
which comes so near to the unadulterated fun 
of the play-house period of childhood as hav- 
ing one’s own greenhouse. If there is any- 
thing more delightful than sitting in the sun 
and making mud pies, it is pot- 


only the results of Nature’s ef- 
forts in working out her prob- 
lems, as you do in the outdoor 
garden, but each progressive 
step is under your close scrutiny 
—the swelling seeds, the sprout- 
ing seedlings, the unfolding 
seed-leaves, the expanding first 
true leaves, the mysterious form- 
ing of the buds, and the final 
achievement of cheery souled 
flowers, when all the world is 
mantled in snow and hardly a 
green thing is to be seen. 
Watching and helping in the 
development of these things be- 
comes part of your everyday 
work. Even the mysteries of 
root growth and development, 


ting up a batch of nicely rooted 
cuttings or transplanting a lot of 
sturdy young seedlings, in the 
generous warmth of a sunny little 
greenhouse on a cold winter’s day, 
when a snow-covered landscape 
reminds you, whenever you look 


A modern ready-built greenhouse with double glazing. Several 
types of these ready-to-put-up houses are on the 


market 


up, of what you would be missing 
if you did not have it. 

Nor are the returns you can get 
even from a small greenhouse, in 
the way of things for your table, 
to be sneezed at. While, in some 
cases, a small greenhouse might 
not pay merely as a dollars and 
cents proposition, nevertheless the 
vegetables and cut flowers which 
can be obtained from early fall 
until nearly midsummer, and the 
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vegetable plants and flowers which can be with those from the florist’s shop, remember 
started for use in the spring, will total up to that the former will remain fresh about twice 
a sum that represents in most instances a very as long. Fresh vegetables which may easily 


good interest on the investment required. 


The Cost Consideration 


be had in season in the same greenhouse, com- 
pared with those you would buy from the gro- 
cer, show such a superior quality that a com- 


Paradoxical though it may seem, the cost of parison on the cash basis alone does not give 
maintaining a greenhouse of your own has not anything like a fair trial balance. 


increased in proportion 
to most other things dur 
ing the last ten years or 
so, in spite of the fact 
that all building materi 
als have gone up con- 
siderably. This is due, 
first of all, to the fact 
that improvements in 
greenhouse construction 
have made them infin- 
itely more durable than 
they were formerly. The 
big expense of a green- 
house used to be not in 
its first cost, but in its 
extremely rapid depre- 
ciation. One of the old 
style wooden houses, 
built by a local carpen- 
ter, would need constant 
fixing up and repairing 
after the first four or five 
years. A modern green- 
house, which is practi- 
cally all made in a fac- 
tory especially equipped 
for greenhouse materials, 
requires a minimum of 
labor to put up, and will 
last practically as long 
as a dwelling house. This 


House & Garden 


While, in order to get the biggest money 
returns from your greenhouse, every square foot 
of space within its four walls should be utilized 
for the most intensive gardening possible, nev- 
ertheless the greatest returns in pleasure are to 
be had where the greenhouse is designed with 
a view to making it a place to live as well as to 
work or play in. And yet it is only occasion- 

ally that one sees a green- 


house designed with this 
important point consid- 
ered. Possibly this is be- 
cause many small green- 
houses are modifications 
of more expensive ones 
which have been designed 
for people who have had 
sun parlors or conserva- 
tories in addition to their 
greenhouses, or else 
smaller editions of com- 
mercial greenhouses. 
Therefore, the particular 
advantages which a com- 
bination house of this 
kind offers have been 
overlooked. 


The Attached Green- 
house 


The accompanying 
sketches give a simple 
suggestion for a small 
attached greenhouse, 
planned with the idea of 
enabling one to enjoy to 
the full the warmth of 
summer sunshine, the 
fragrance of freshly 
opened flowers, and the 


improvement in construc- The interior of the house pictured at the bottom of the preceding page. The good smell of fresh, moist 
tion has meant an equally ventilating system is convenient to operate and there is plenty of room to work soil, not only while put- 
important saving in the comfortably tering around the green- 


matter of heating. As 

soon a8 a greenhouse begins to get leaky, 
as the old-fashioned all wood houses very 
quickly did, the expensive task of trying 
to heat up all outdoors in order to main- 
tain a living temperature for your plants 
becomes a necessity. 

Furthermore, the heating of an attached 
greenhouse may be made very largely a 
matter of utilizing a by-product of the 
house heating svstem, so that the item of 
expense is still further cut. With a good 
house of modern construction, heated from 
the house heating plant and costing from 
$500 to $1,000, it is not a difficult matter 
to produce $150 to $300 worth of vege- 
tables, cut flowers and plants during the 
year. This is a sum that will compare 
favorably with the debit items, which con- 
sist in the investment, depreciation and 
slight extra amount of fuel required for 
heating. As with the small vegetable gar- 
den, the thing which makes possible such 
a favorable showing as this with the small 
greenhouse is that the labor required is 
usually a by-product of the owner’s time, 
which would usually not be utilized. In 


a commercial undertaking of the same na- ° 


ture the item of labor would be one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of all the costs. 


Quality Yield 


There is one more point to consider, 
even from the money side of the question. 
In comparing cut flowers, such as carna- 
tions, violets, snapdragons, mignonette and 
a score of others that can be easily grown 
in a moderate temperatured greenhouse, 
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The plan of the conservatory-greenhouse shows a pool, 
@ seat or two, and the regular beds and benches for 
plants 


house work, but while 
reading or sewing or even playing cards 
or taking afternoon tea! Very little bed 
or bench room has been cut out. With 
this arrangement it is possible to have the 
plants which happen to be-at the height 
of their beauty where they can all be seen 
and enjoyed together, no matter what the 
season of the year. While they are being 
developed, and after they have gone by, 
they may be kept in the working part of 
the greenhouse, or under the benches or 
in the frames, as the necessities of the 
particular thing in hand may require. 

While the drawings show a greenhouse 
which is attached to the dwelling house at 
right angles, with a change in the floor 
level where the living room end or con- 
servatory is partitioned off, the same ar- 
rangements may be used even in the sim- 
plest kind of an attached greenhouse, or 
in the lean-to type, as well as in one built 
at right angles. 

When it comes to the more technical 
matters of the design, material, equipment 
and heating of the greenhouse one finds in 
these days a wealth of material to select 
from, fitted to every requirement. 

Too frequently the mistake is made of 
considering these things before the general 
plan and purpose of the house have been 
determined upon. The result is that while 
one may get a house that is very good of 
its kind, it is not the kind to give its 
owner the greatest possible satisfaction. 
To be sure of getting what you want, have 
the general plan of your proposed green- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE LAST RITES for THIS YEAR’S GARDEN 


Puiting on the Winter Mulch, Cleaning Up the Odds and Ends, and 
Generally Preparing the Grounds and Planting Plots for Freezing Weather 


Jackets of clean, long 
rye straw tied about 
tender roses will protect 
them from winter injury 


HEN every frosty morn- 

ing finds fewer leaves 
clinging to the already barren 
looking trees, and fewer of the 
garden’s last lingering flowers, 
it may seem to the uninitated 
that Nature has about com- 
pleted her year’s work; that 
things are drawing to a close 
and that there is little or noth- 
ing more doing. 

But “things are not what 
they seem.” For every leaf that 
drops, you will find, if you 
look closely, a new bud dwell- 
ing under the little brown over- 
coat that will protect it through 
the winter. And down under 
the fallen leaves that have 
blown about and caught in 
masses among the dead stalks 
of the biennials and perennials, 
and in every nook and hollow 
in woods and swamp, you will 
find old roots or little seedlings 
a few weeks old, or bulbous 
plants such as Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit or Solomon’s Seal and the 
tropical looking “skunk cab- 
bage,” tucked away safely for 
the winter. Every hedgerow 
and field is full at this season 
not only of interest but also of 
information; of lessons which 


The winter ground 
mulch is a necessity for 
many shrubs to prevent 
alternate freezing and 
thawing 


D. R. EDSON 


ihe wideawake gardener can hardly help taking 
to heart, and which will give him many good 
pointers for the more artificial work to be done 
ut home. Hardly a move that Nature makes 
in swamp, field, woods or by the roadside that 
does not hold a kernel of information for the 
open eye. And that, of course, is the only 
kind of an eye for a good gardener to carry 
about with him! 


Garden Sanitation 


There is, however, one thing in which the 
gardener can make a decided improvement on 
Nature’s methods: that is, in the matter of 
garden sanitation. For the old Dame herself 
does not worry much about insects and diseases, 
trusting rather to the survival of the fittest to 
keep things going. What the gardener may 
think the fittest from his point of view, how- 
ever, is often the vegetable or flower which 
proves especially susceptible to injury from 
these sources. Therefore, if he would succeed 


5 Evergreen boughs as a winter protection for perennial 
beds or even shrubbery plantings can often be used 5 


- 


With slender evergreens, 
much of the breakage 
caused by snow can 
be avoided by tying 


with them, artificial assistance 
is necessary — and cleanliness 
has proved as desirable in the 
garden as it is in the home. 
The great majority of insect 
and disease troubles are carried 
over from year to year in the 
form of dormant or hibernat- 
ing life or in eggs or disease 
spores that find a lodging in 
the fallen leaves or the old 
stalks, flowers or fruits in the 
garden and scattered around 
the grounds. 

One of the most important 
things to be attended to, there- 
fore, in the final garden clean- 
up is to make a careful search 
for any traces of disease and 
for every possible hiding place 
for hibernating insects. All 
suspicious material should be 
carefully gathered up and 
burned. One of the greatest 
mistakes that can be made is 
to use all the late garden refuse 
indiscriminately for the com- 
post heap, as is often done. A 
general fall pruning, with such 
sanitation in view, will often 
prove a great help in controll- 
ing diseases of all kinds. It 
will not take long to go over 

(Continued on page 72) 


Do not apply the mulch 

until the ground is 

frozen. Its purpose is 

to protec: from sun, not 
cold 


ite. 
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Eleventh Month 


isrape pruning is 
in order me rather 
than in the spring, 


to avoid 


blee ding 


Root vegetables 
may be im 
a well drained 


trench 


store d 


Dahlia tops should 


he cut 6” above 
the roots and the 
latter stored 


the bed gi 

onagood 

mulch of , v 
manure 


The aspar- 
igus tops 
should be 
cut off and 


Protect your 
tender ever- 
greens by 
strawing in 
or covering 
them with 
pieces of 
burlap 


In putting 
on the 
straw berry 
mulch take 
care not to 
cover the 
plants’ 
crowns 


SUNDAY 


WEDNESDAY MONDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


TUESDAY 


THURSDAY 


This Kalendar of the 
gardener’'s labors is 
aimed as a reminder 
for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. It is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should be 
available for the whole 


country if it be re- 
membered that for 
every one hundred 


miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from five to seven 
days later or earlier in 
performing op- 
erations. The dates 
iven are, of course, 
or an average season. 


Tonight the winds begin 
to rise 
And roar from yonder 
dripping day 


The last red leaf 
whirl'd awey, 
The rooks are blown 


across the shies; 


The forest crack’d, the 
waters curl'd, 
cattle huddled on 
the lea; 


The 


And wildly dash'd on 


tower and tree 


The sunbeam strikes 
along the world. 

Plantings of de- 


ciduous trees and shrubs 
should be finished at 
the earliest opportunity 


The ground should be 
well mulched for the 
winter Large trees 
should be staked and 
wired against swaying. 

2. All changes and 


new plantings of peren- 
nials should be attended 


to at once It is advis 
ible to mulch the bed 
thoroughly with leaves 
or loose litter to pre- 


vent the heaving action 
of the frost. 


3. This is the 
opportunity to put 
cannas, 
chams, montbretia 
other tender bulbous 
plants If this is ne- 
glected, the plants will 
undoubtedly be frozen 
and ruined 


last 
away 
cala- 
and 


| with a good 


4. It is always a 
good practice with old 
perennial borders to be 
sure that the plants are 
properly labeled before 
applying a winter mulch. 
This elps when it 
comes to doing the 
spring work 
5. You can set out 
asparagus in fall It 
must be heavily mulch 
ed, however, as aspar 
agus 18 permanent 
crop and its long f 
depends upon how thor 


oughly you prepare 
your ground, 
6. After the frost 


has destroyed the young 


life | 


rowth and tender gar 
vegetables there is 
still lots of salvage 
Lima beans should be 
picked and shelled, and 
corn cut on the stalk 
and stored 
7. Dahlias must be | 


putaway. Dig the bulbs 
and leave them in the 
sun for a few days. 
Then they may be stored 
in a dry cellar, cover- 
ing them with sand to 
prevent their shrivel- 


ing in the air. 


8. A little care will 
make your garden last 


11. Cabbage can also 
be stored for the win 
ter. Place in trenches, 
head down, with the 
earth mounted up over 
them. When doing this, 
never cut the cabbage, 


but pull it out from the 


18. Cane fruits are 
very tender. The easiest 
method to protect them 
is to lay them on the 
ground and bury them 
with a few inches of 
earth, applying a good 
mulch of some _ sort 


25. Formal ever- 
greens, such as juni- 
pers, are ofttimes dam- 
aged from the weight 
of snows. This can eas- 
ily be prevented by ty- 
ing the trees together 
with a rope of straw or 


ground by the roots. | over this. a piece of heavy cord. 
| 

12. Celery should now | 19. All outside water 26. To protect tender 
be stored tor the win- | systems and _ faucets | roses over the winter, 
ter, as heavy freezing hon be turned off to | it is a good practice to 
is apt to make the stalks | prevent damage from | draw the soil up thor- 
pithy Put it upright | freezing. Marble work | oughly around the roots 
in trenches outdoors | of all kinds should be | of the ag. gg mm 
and protect by heavy | covered and vases turn- thoroughly with leaves 
covering of leaves or | ed over to prevent their | OF litter. Very tender 
other litter. filling and treezing. plants can be strawed. 

13 After all the 20. Don't burn your 27. All trees, espe- 
vegetables are in win- | leaves. They are one | cially fruit trees, should 
ter quarters, the garden | of the best fertilizers | be sprayed now to kill 


should be given a thor- 


ough cleaning Bean 
es es and tomato trel- 
ises should put 
away. Burn the pea 


brush and vegetable tops. 


14. Most people who 
complain of imsects and 
diseases in their gar- 
dens never take any 
precautionary measures. 
A thorough coating of 
air-slaked lime, about 
two and a half tons to 
the acre, is invaluable. 


15, Strawberries 
should be mulched with 


many weeks longer. | good manure. Take care 
Lettuce, endive and | to keep this from the 
low plants of this char- | crowns. It is also a 
acter can be covered | good practice to save 
with salt hay. Beans | the foliage by covering 
may be covered with | lightly with salt hay or 
burlap or paper. dead leaves. 

9. Onions, spinach 16. Tender ever- 
and turnips may be | greens, and especially 
sown now and protect- valuable ones, should 


ed for the winter. The 
protection must be light 
and should be occasion- 
ally shaken up that 
it does not mat down 
and smother them. 


80 


10. After killing 
frosts, all root vege- 
tables should be stored, 
such as beets, carrots, 
turnips, salsify, leek, 
etc. hese may be 
stored in trenches and 
the earth mounded up 
covering. 


have some protection to 
assure their wintering. 
They may be covered 
with burlap or straw, 
or a few pine boughs 
will help them. 


you can get when prop- San José scale. All 
erly rotted by placing | shriveled fruit should 
in a pile. Make a prac- | also be removed from 
tice of raking them and | the trees. The trunks 
stack in some out-of- | and heavy _ branches 
the-way corner. should be whitewashed. 

21. Lawns that are 28. Standard roses, 


uneven should be cov- 
ered thoroughly with a 
1” mulch of three parts 
soil, one part sheep 
manure, and a fair scat- 
tering of ground bone. 
This also will keep 
down weed growth. 


tender hydrangeas, etc., 
can be buried to_pre- 
vent winter killing. 
Barrels or boxes wit 
both ends knocked out, 
set over the plants and 
filled with earth, may 
also be used. 


22. Rhododendrons 
are surface rooters and 
must be protected. 
Leaves, litter or manure 
may be used as a 
ground mulch, and if 
the are protected 
from the sun they will 
not winter-kill. 


29. Thanksgiving Day. 


Carnations must be dis- 
budded and the surface 
of the earth kept stirred. 
This also refers to roses 
in the greenhouse. Fre- 
quent sprayings are ad- 
visable. 


23. Evergreens should 


be protected the 
south side, and not from 
the north. It is not the 


cold blasts that do the 
damage, but the strong 
sun striking the plants 
when they are in a 
frozen condition. 


30. Hardy lilies are 
now ready tor planting. 
It is advisable to plant 
their bulbs about 1’ 
deep, using plenty of 
sand to prevent decay 
due to excess moisture 
before the roots have a 
good start. 


17. Boxwood edging 
requires winter protec- 
tion. Anything that will 
prevent the sun from 
coming in contact with 
the leaves when they 
are frozen, answers the 
purpose. Corn - stalks, 
cor etc., may be used. 


24. Just as soon as 
the foliage is off, it is 
a good plan to look over 


your trees for egg 
masses of the brown- 
tail and gypsy moths. 
A paintbrush dip ed in 
creosote will estroy 
the eggs. 


It és well now to set 
up your winter feeding 
stations for the birds, so 
that the latter can be- 
come thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the sight of 
them before severe 
weather sets in. Suet 
and mixed grains are 
good foods. 


Pine boughs 
d 
around 
a specimen 
box bush to 


protect it 
from sun 
scald 


for 


Bulbs 


are 


Pears stored 
in a dark, 
cool room 
will keep in 
condition 
weeks 


for 
greenhouse 
forcing 
buried 
in sand out 
of doors 
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Old English Interiors 


Decorations & Furniture 


Fifth Ave.& 47* St. 
New York City 
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ADAM INTERIOR 


Rooms correctly decorated in Period 


Styles must have harmonious and 
rightly designed Lighting Fixtures. 
Their thoughtless selection will ren- 
der commonplace an otherwise 
distinctive interior. 


Our catalogue of beautiful designs is 
a decided aid to the proper selection 
of SEMLINDIRECT LIGHTING 
FIXTURES for all interiors. We 


shall be glad to send it on request. 


McKENNEY & WATERBURY CO. 
LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 


Franklin and Congress Streets, Boston, Mass 


Wrinkle mottle is 
ne of the most 
curious or 
thi T he 
cample here is of 


gure 


mahogany 


The Decorative 


yellow or yellowish brown, but it is 
claimed that this can be overcome by a 
bleaching process. 

In woods the natural color is 
comparatively uniform; in others the 
variations in different specimens of the 
same kind are so great that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they are the same. 
Cypress ranges from straw to nearly 
black, with some pieces showing all the 
colors of the rainbow. Whitewood, tulip 
or yellow poplar, as it is variously called, 
may be gray, greenish, canary or pur- 
plish. Some mahogany is pale brown 
and some is reddish black. The wood 
of Douglas fir is often graded according 
to color—the red called red fir and the 
lighter-colored, yellow fir. Commercially, 
red birch and white birch are heart and 
sap, respectively, of the same tree; the 
same distinction is made in the case 
of hickory and beech. When a uniform 
floor of heart beech or birch is wanted 
the lumber is “selected for colors;” that 
is, all pieces showing sapwood are re- 
jected. In the making of furniture the 
sapwood is either stained to match the 
heart or is left natural to afford variety. 
A common instance of the latter is in the 
use of red cedar for chests with a show- 
ing of the white sap intermingled with 
the red or purplish heartwood. 


some 


Color and Figure 

Variations in color in a specimen are 
often responsible for prominent and 
pleasing figure in wood. In red gum 
or “hazel” there are irregular deposits of 
black pigment similar to that found in 
Circassian walnut. Although only oc- 
casional logs are highly figured, the re- 
sultant soft effects justify classing such 
material with the fancy woods. Red 


An example of the apparent 
change in figure due to 


different direction of light 


House & Garden 


Value of Wood 


(Continued from page 25) 


gum has not been very highly prized in 
this country until recently because of its 
disagreeable tendency to warp unless 
properly treated. When this difficulty 
was once fully realized and the necessary 
siep taken to overcome it, red gum began 
to come into general use for interior 
finish, window trim, furniture and cabi- 
network and is giving good satisfaction. 


The Angle of Vision 


Some woods show apparent color vari- 
ations which are due to irregularities of 
grain and vary with the angle at which 
they are viewed or at which the light is 
reflected. This is very common in cer- 
tain specimens of mahogany and other 
tropical woods where the fibers are ar- 
ranged in alternating bands of varying 
width. In sawing a board or slicing a 
veneer fiber bands are cut at 
different angles and show as light and 
dark stripes. Now if a finished panel 
of such wood is held in the hand and 
slowly revolved a gradual shift in the 
figure will result and the dark stripes 
will become light and vice versa. This 
effect. which cannot be imparted to wood 
artificially, is present in greater or less 
extent in every figured wood and re- 
sponds to every change in the lighting or 
the angle of vision. No work in paint 
or pigment can imitate successfully this 
attractive property of “life.” 

Woods like the soft pines, basswood, 
the light-colored cedars, spruce, balsam, 
and cottonwood are so nearly devoid of 
distinctive color or figure that they are 
not used for decorative purposes. On 


these 


the other hand the hard pines, Douglas 

fir, and the ring-porous hardwoods such 

as oak, ash and chestnut can always be 
(Continued on page 62) 


These photographs are of 
the same piece of mahogany 
seen from different angles 
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SHINGLES 


4 
bestos Shingl 
C B Th Fi f 
annot urn— ey are treproo 
BECAUSE they’re made of Asbestos Fibre combined with, Portland cement, 
OHNS - MANVILLE there’s nothing in Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles to burn, rot, curl, split 
a Asbestos Shingles are or wear out. With these shingles on your roof, your house is safe from roof- 
’ oo = cour pid by communicated fires. Moderate in first cost, they pay dividends in long years of 
service with little, if any, upkeep expense. 
es : Rane ene You may select your roof color from a choice cf Indian Red, Soft Gray or Brown 
writers. Shingles; or combinations of these colors for beautiful mottled effects. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are made in a variety of sizes in 
both square and hexagonal shapes and in two thicknesses, with a 
choice of rough or smooth edges. They require no special skill to 
apply. Your carpenter, roofer or slater can handle them as easily as 
wood shingles, tile, or any other applied roofing—and on the same 
weight roof rafters—because these shingles are light in weight. 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility OH N Ss - 
By an exclusive system of registration your Johns-Manville Roof is ANVILLE 


entered in our records and it is then our obligation to see that it 
gives you the full service promised. SERVICE 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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This pair of Andirons is an exclusive Lewis & Conger design, 
taken from an old English door porter. Antique brass finish, 
12” high, price $24.00 the pair. 


T may be an unusual pair of andirons 

to help you keep your house warm or 

a distinctive foot-scraper to help you 
keep it clean. But whatever it may be for 
which you are looking, there are compre- 
hensive stocks at Lewis & Conger’s to 
help you keep your house—vell. 


Fireplace accessories, for instance, do not 
rest content with merely providing a 
place upon which to build the fire. They 
include every single article that you will 
need—from sturdy utility baskets in 
which to carry the logs to interesting 
brass roasters and toasters. 


It is with this same comprehensiveness 
that Lewis & Conger offer kitchen and 
pantry equipment, articles for the dining 
room, for the living room, and for every 
room in the house—even to its very 
threshold, where you may require an in- 
teresting door knocker or a foot-scraper. 


May we send you a copy of the new 
catalog? 


4STH STREET & 6TH AVE., need YORK 


Antique Style Foot-Scraper. Weighs 

20 Ibs. de base prevents up- 

setting. Finished in black wrought 
iron, $5.50. 


SAMOVARS FIRE LIGHTERS WOODEN WARE 
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White oak develops quite different figures depending on the 
Two forms of the quarter-sawn 
are shown here 


direction in which it is cut. 


The Decorative Value of Wood 


(Continued from page 60) 


cut to show prominent figure. In the 
former group the woods exhibit no con- 
trast in color or density, being uniformly 
plain throughout; but in the other the 
growth is conspicuously layered and a 
cross section exposes a characteristic 
“grain,” varying according to the angle 
of cutting. For example, a board cut 
from the middle of a Georgia pine log 
shows merely the edges of the light and 
dark layers in parallel lines. In the 
case of flooring such lumber is called 
edge-grained. Since the greatest num- 
ber of such boards can be secured by 
sawing the log into quarters and then 
taking the boards from first one side and 
then the other of these: quarters, it is 
common to speak of radially-cut lumber 
as “quarter-sawn.” 


Methods of Cutting 


A common method of making lumber 
is to saw as many boards as possible 
from the outside of the log since the 
wood in this portion is freest from knots. 
Such lumber is said to be “flat-sawn’’— 
in the case of oak it is called “common 
oak”—to distinguish it from quartered or 
radially-cut material. 
Pine, fir, chestnut, ash 
and sometimes oak are 
sawn in this way for 
interior finish and have 
a much more conspicu- 
ous grain than when cut 
otherwise, except in the 
case of oak. Edge-grain 
woods of this kind are 
much the best for floor- 
ing as they will wear 
evenly without slivering. 
Maple, beech and birch 
flooring will give about 
the same wear no mat- 
ter how it is cut as 
these woods are very 
uniform in_ structure. 
Any wood that is in- 
clined to warp badly, 
for example gum and 
tupelo, will give better 
satisfaction if it is 
quarter-sawn, 

The flakes showing 
on quartered oak are 
thin sheets of tissue, the 
medullary rays, which 
extend from the bark 
into the wood for vary- 
ing depths. While all 


Satinwood is notable for 
the figure itself as well 
as its peculiar luster 


woods (with unimportant exceptions) 
have rays there are comparatively few 
where they are large enough to be showy 
and none in which they are as promi- 
nent as in oak. The oaks vary in this 
respect, the white oak having the largest 
and most conspicuous rays. Quartered 
oak is by no means always the same in 
appearance, for in one case the whole 
ray may be exposed and in another only 
a portion, depending upon the angle of 
sawing. Large flake or “splash-figure” 
which is in special demand by the piano 
trade and for table tops shows the great- 
est amount of rays. When only the 
edges of the rays show, they may run at 
right angles to the dark lines of the 
grain, producing what is sometimes 
termed “zebra figure,” or diagonally, 
producing “herring-bone,” “blaze,” and 
“moonshine flake,” as the different pat- 
terns are occasionally designated. Syca- 
more has deep-colored rays which show 
prominently in quartered material and 
produce a figure which English fret- 
workers know as “lace wood.” Mahog- 
any, cherry, the so-called silk-oak of 
Australia and a number of other kinds 
have rays large enough 
to add attractiveness to 
radially-cut material. 


Veneers 


While some veneers 
are made by sawing or 
slicing off thin layers 
from one side of a tim- 
ber or block others are 
produced by turning a 
timber or a block 
against a sharp knife— 
rotary-cut veneers. 
Since a log is not a 
true cylinder and there 
are many local irregu- 
larities it follows that 
rotary veneers will show 
to the best advantage 
any figure due to dif- 
ferences in seasonal 
growths, since in a 
great many species the 
wood formed in the 
early growing season is 
lighter in color and 
density or different in 


structure from that 

formed in summer. 

(Continued on page 
64) 
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= N artistic roof does more to secure artistic results ae — a : er 
than any other feature of architectural design and ! 


construction. 


There is no roof as artistic as a thatched roof when 
“CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles are used in accord- 
ance with architect's specifications. 


Leading architects depend upon “CREO-DIPT ” 
Stained Shingles, delivered to the premises with butts 
properly sawed in desired quantities, bent lengthwise 
and crosswise, and stained in colors desired. 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 
| 


| Architects who had given up this treatment of roof 
. construction because they were unable to work out the 
details properly on the premises, now use “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles with perfect results. 


Working drawings of construction with standard specifica- 


tions and instructions for design and construction of Thatched 
Roofs will be furnished on request. 


A book of “CREO-DIPT” Thatched Roofs gives many ex- 
amples by prominent architects, illustrating different treatment 
with weathered straw, moss-greens, browns and reds. 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. | eat 
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615 shining erample 
611—Theee big 30° of Ovington’s Inaenuities 
guna are not of the it's an el etrie 
riety houdoeu lamp courar, 
They are ready at ony nd crquisitely designed 
minute to help wou Ite 14 = «ilvered 
with your cigarette standard ia topped by @ 
With two @ehes shad ald 
reste and high rome biue or we ase 
thie emoker's stand you will ind price 
priced at $7.50 * wou like $5.00 


HIS Fall, more than ever, you find 
a real distinction in gift suggestions at 
Ovingt It is a distinction that is 
all the more amazing when you consider that 
it is carried into every single article of stocks 
that total hundreds. There are articles here 


on 


for every useful purpose in entertaining and 
articles appropriate for every occasion which 
requires a present—and all of them are of 
the sort appreciated as quickly by your 
pocketbook as 


by your good taste. 


617—Here’s a little 

jer that’s just as 

sweet as the honey 

which i woe made 
brilliant to hold. Colored 620 - This crystal 
plumage offers an eanuenal about jar, with 
opper tunity to the rich the rich black band a sileer~ enamelled 
ttvaction of Italian nd h pia mee knob in pink or blue, 
potters ind the bowl 4 mn diameter has 33 separate com 
jue weefel a it ite pr only $3.50 partments 1%” high 
and 5S” im diameter, 
wee in diamet it ia priced at only 

po te §% high. Pr $10.00 
5) oe 
60. He he f th fruit or for flowers, nothing 
sifeation in wut she net wid he more attractive then a4 
Dever mahogany and silver piated uely proportioned bow! of yellow, 
mountings, dia., and erecker idvacent tlase contraating moat 
ond pike all im one. Price $6.00 fectively with the block of black 
supporting § it 14 in m 
te $3.50 


May we send you the new Ovington Gift Book ? 


OVINGTON' 5 


12-314 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Decorative 


(Continued from 


is the so-called 
which fancifully re- 
sembles a contour map or a series of 
knolls and valleys in relief. Very wide 
panels in a single sheet are obtainable 


The commonest effect 
“landscape grain,” 


in this way but are not suitable for 
match ing for design as the sawn veneers 
often art Flush doors faced with a 
single x oo of rotary veneer-with an in- 
laid border are often more attractive 
than paneled doors. Birch, red gum, 
brown ash and red oak are suited for 
this purpose 


The normal direction of the fiber of a 
tree may be considered vertical, but 
many things occur to interfere with this 
arrangement and produce all sorts of 
local or general disturbances. As previ- 
ously mentioned, alternating spiral bands 
in which the fiber inclines in one direc- 
tion for a time and then gradually 
changes to another, are fairly common in 


some woods, especially those of the 
tropics. Sycamore provides a iative 
example. One name applied to such 
figure is “roe’’ but here usage is not very 


detinite 


Oddities of Grain 


At the root flare of all trees, at the in- 
sertion of branches in the trunk and at 
the main forks or crotch of a tree there 
is always. more or less crowding and 


distortion of the fiber, resulting in any- 
thing from wavy grain to intricate 
“curls.” Crotch mahogany is usually 


beautiful and a narrow crotch produces 
figures resembling flames, the spray of a 
fountain, or a cluster of plumes, giving 
rise to the name “feather curls.” The 
term “curls” is not the same as “curly- 
grained,” which applies to small regular 
waves or sometimes to any irregularity 
in the grain where waviness results. 
Crotch mahogany veneers make up into 
artistic long panels by butting and 
matching, but especial care is required 
in gluing them to get satisfactory results. 

Where the figure gives the effect of 
being raised from the surface, the wood 
is said to be “mottled.” The kinds of 
mottle unlimited and embrace some 
of the figures already described. One 
form found in maple and resembling a 
series of parallel ridges is called “fiddle- 
back mottle” because it was formerly 
much used in making violins. A certain 


are 


A Test 
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peculiar mottle in mahogany resembles a 
lot of: irregular wrinkles, and another, 
known as “plum mottle,” shows very 
dark, plum-shaped spots distributed ir- 
regularly over the surface. 

juris are the source of the most 
intricate patterns in wood and usually 
bear little or no resemblance to normal 
growth. These arise as the result of at- 
tacks of insects or disease or some other 
injury. A number of buds develop ab- 
normally and grow into an intricately 
tangled mass. Each bud when cut across 
shows the pith as a little spot or eye 
with layers of wood about it. When 
burls are cut into veneers and matched 
the figure is duplicated on either side of 
the line of union, and it requires little 
imagination to pick out faces and heads. 
of all sorts of animals and grotesque 
objects. Walnut burls are very valuable, 
particularly the large turnip-shaped 
kinds at the base of the tree. Redwood, 
ash, birch and others occasionally pro- 
duce burls of value. Gnarly English oak 
makes good veneers if sound, and the 
dark patches which add to its appear- 
ance are said to be due to decay. 

sird’s-eye”’ maple is not a distinct 
species of tree but is the name given to 
maple wood showing the peculiar dotted 
markings. The inner bark of such trees 
is covered with spines which fit into de- 
pressions in the trunk and if a slab of 
the wood is split off it is found that these 
conical projections extend through it. 
When these are cut across, each appears. 
as a number of tiny concentric circlets 
to which the name “bird's-eye” is given. 
Similar structure is occasionally found 
in other woods. 

While figured woods are beautiful and 
ornamental when properly made up and 
finished, their place is in furniture, cabi- 
nets and panels rather than for interior 
trim. An entire room finished in curly 
pine or fir or quartered sycamore is not 
conducive to repose. Interior trim 
should be chosen to supply the setting 
or the background, the frame which 
should display the picture rather than 
itself. It may be of special color or 
kind to harmonize with the furnishings, 
or neutral in tone to blend well with 
almost any setting. Appreciation of the 
decorative value of wood involves dis- 
crimination in utilizing it. 


of Stucco Bases 


(Continued from page 37) 


a superficial examination was made to 
note the general appearance and condi- 
tion of the panels, then a careful and 
close examination, after the panels had 
been sprayed with water, to note cracks 
and other defects not easily observed in 
the dry panels. 


Reporting the Results 


As was to be expected, the panels 
having a base of brick or monolithic 
concrete showed up very satisfactorily in 
both inspections. However, these two 
constructions are not so extensively used 
as some of the others, primarily because 
of their high cost. In the case of new 
brick construction there is no imperative 
reason for using stucco but it is some- 
times used to “overcoat” the walls of 
old brick houses. 

The next type in point of excellence 
were the metal lath panels. Considering 
a rating of excellent as 100% perfect, 
these nineteen panels will average 84% 
for structural condition. Appearance is, 
of course, largely dependent on the color 
of the stucco and the care with which 
it is applied and has no direct bearing 
on the structural conditions. 

The group of metal lath panels in 
which the metal lath was applied di- 
rectly to the studs without the use of 
sheathing have the highest rating of all 


the metal lath panels. The only panel 
of the whole which had a perfect ap- 
pearance and was perfect structurally 
was one of this group. 

Following the metal lath panels, the 
next in point of excellence were the 
terra cotta panels. After these were the 
wood lath panels which show practically 
no difference between those lathed hori- 
zontally with one layer of wood lath 
and those counter-lathed. The average 
for structural condition of the wood 
panels was much below the térra cotta 
and metal lath panels. The plaster 
board panels and the panels of the 
stucco board which is made up of dove- 
tailed wooden lath on an asphalt covered 
fiber backing showed a lower rating. 

These findings the Government 
included in a “progress” report which 
constitutes one of the most interesting 
of the Government publications. The 
experiments are being continued and not 
for some time can complete reports be 
made to the public. 

The results of the present tests indi- 
cate the high value of metal lath as a 
stucco base. Added to this is the fact 
that it is more economical in price 
than any of the constructions given a 
higher rating and some of those rated 
below metal lath. Added to the struc- 


has 


tural efficiency of metal lath is its valu- 
able quality of fire resistance. 
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HE attractiveness of this adjustable desk and 
piano lamp isa reminder that beauty and util- 
ity make severe demands upon Handel Lamps. . 
Not alone must the decorative design harmonize with 
the color tones; the design of the entire lamp must lend 


itself to the efficient and satisfactory 
use of the illumination. Specialized 
attention to these vital details gives 
character to every Handel Lamp. 


No. 6577 is the lamp illus- 
trated. See it at your dealer's 
or write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 


390 East Main Street Meriden, Conn. ie. 3 West 56th Street 
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laurel oak and willow-oak. The Eng- 
lish oak is the best of the imported spe- 
cies. The choice of the right sorts to 
plant constitutes a second fundamental 
consideration of this subject. 

Of the smaller varieties, the black- 
jack oak, on account of its compact and 
deep crown, which attains its perfec- 
tion in the North, is a very attractive 
ornamental tree for situations which 
would not permit the development of 
larger trees. 


Favorites of North and South 


Among the oaks mentioned, the live- 
oak is the favorite in the South, and the 
white oak is probably the most popular 
in the North. Each tree, however, will 
be given brief consideration here, in 
order that a just estimate may be 
reached, in relation to the desirability of 
each for planting purposes upon partic- 
ular lawns or in certain parks. 

The live-oak is the largest of the fam- 
ily, and one of the greatest of American 
trees. It is the only evergreen of the 
genus and is probably the most beauti- 
ful of oaks. Unfortunately it is terri- 
torially limited. It will not thrive north 
of the latitude of southern Virginia, and 
even there, not at high altitudes. It is a 
tree of the coast. In the South, after 
the yellow pine, it is the most charac- 
teristic tree. Moss-draped, with far- 
reaching limbs large as the trunks of 
ordinary trees, and with its deep and 
massive crown, it is impressive and 
truly majestic. 

The white oak is the finest hardwood 
tree of the North. It grows from Maine 
to Minnesota, and southward to Florida 
and Texas. Though tolerant of all soils, 
it reaches its maximum development on 
rich, moist land. The size which it can 
attain has already been mentioned. The 
heauty ofthe trunk and foliage, and the 
depth and symmetry of the crown highly 
recommend this noble tree. Where space 
permits, there is no finer tree for plant- 
ing on the lawn. 

The pin oak is usually a medium 
sized tree, but may reach a maximum 
height of 120° and a diameter of 3’. All 
ordinary pin oaks at maturity are about 
50’ high and perhaps 2’ in diameter. 
The lower lateral branches of the pin 
oak are short and drooping, the middle 
ones are horizontal, and the upper ones 
ascend to a cone, making a very beauti- 
ful and graceful shape. This form of 
the tree is so characteristic that it is 
sufficient to identify it. The range of 
the pin oak is from Massachusetts to 
Michigan, and southward to the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Oklahoma. It is 
one of the easiest of all oaks to trans- 
plant. As an ornamental tree on the 
lawn it is peculiarly beautiful; and aside 
from its exquisite form and the rich 
loveliness of its autumnal foliage, it is 
to be recommended for its very rapid 
growth as compared with some others. 

A slightly larger tree than the pin oak 
is the scarlet oak; its shape is much the 
same. The low lateral branches, how- 
ever, nearly always die off, though they 
persist on the tree for many years. It 
appears to prefer dry, sandy soil. Its 
distribution is from Maine to Min- 
nesota, and southward to North Carolina 
and Nebraska. This tree, like the pin 
oak, is a fast grower; the summer foli- 
age is heavy and abundant, and its au- 
tumn coloring is beautiful. It is one of 
the most desirable lawn oaks, for if the 
low dead branches be trimmed off, it has 
none but attractive features. 

The black oak, while not so graceful 
and highly ornamental as those already 
described, has at least one great virtue, 
and that is its ability to thrive on soils 
too poor to support ordinary trees. It 
is partial to high, dry and even sterile 
situations. This is one of the largest 
and most impressive looking of the oak 
family, and its range covers the whole 
eastern half of the country. The trunk 


is generally tall and straight. The 
crown is often irregular, but there is a 
fine ruggedness about the appearance 
of a black oak which atones for its lack 
of graceful features. 

The post oak is found locally in the 
eastern and southern states. It closely 
resembles the white oak, but it never 
attains the latter’s size, and its timber 
is inferior. It will, however, thrive on 
poorer soils than will the white oak. 
The bark of the post oak is like that of 
the white oak in its scaly nature, but its 
color is considerably darker. When it 
is given room to develop it will form a 
beautiful crown, broad, dense, deep and 
round topped. The post oak is a slow 
grower, and it is somewhat difficult to 
transplant it successfully. In the most 
favorable situations it may reach a max- 
imum height of 90’, with a diameter of 
4’. It is a handsome lawn tree and one 
whose life is far longer than man’s. 

The bur oak is a giant among its 
associates. This tree is sometimes 
known as the over-cup or mossy-cup oak. 
Its range is from Nova Scotia to Mani- 
toba, and southward to Kansas and 
Texas. The bur oak is a great lover of 
sunlight and grows best upon rich low- 
land. On the uplands its development 
is inferior to that of the white oak. 
The bur oak is of especial value on city 
lawns, or in parks near the great centers 
of population, as it can withstand the 
effects of smoke which are so deleterious 
to many members of the oak family. It 
is also singularly free from the attacks 
of disease. The bur oak will attain a 
height of 170’ and a diameter of 7’. 


Seven Other Sorts 


Perhaps’as valuable a tree as can be 
planted on a lawn is the yellow oak. 
Ordinarily a medium sized tree, it will 


“sometimes attain, as in.the river valleys 


of the Middle West, the dimensions of 
the white oak. The trunk of this tree 
is often widely buttressed at the base, 
giving it an appearance of stubborn 
strength. Its head is narrow, somewhat 
shallow, and round topped. The foliage 
is very dense and beautiful. This oak 
somewhat resembles the chestnut oak, 
and it is sometimes called the chinqua- 
pin oak. Its range covers all parts of 
the country except the extreme West. It 
prefers high and dry situations. As a 
lawn tree it is without a superior, its 
handsome form and beautiful foliage 
making it strikingly attractive. 


Six Other Sorts 


The red oak is not only one of the 
largest of North American hardwoods, 
but it is decidedly the most rapid grower 
of the whole oak family. A seedling has 
been known to grow 19” in one year, 
18’ in ten years, 39’ in twenty years, and 
57’ in fifty years. More than any other 
American hardwood it is grown abroad, 
especially in Germany, both for orna- 
mental and timber purposes. The red 
oak has the same range as the bur oak. 
For the lawn it is especially attractive 
on account of its short trunk, its broad, 
symmetrical crown, straight branches, 
smooth bark and the gorgeous autumnal 
coloring of its leaves. 

The chestnut oak or rock oak is known 
chiefly to tanners, who extract tannin 
from its bark; yet it can be ornamental 
as well as useful. It is a tree that pre- 
fers hilly and mountainous situations; 
its range extends from Maine to Ontario 
and southward to Alabama and Tennes- 
see. This oak is somewhat sensitive to 
the effects of transplanting. Occasion- 
ally, on an open stand, it will develop 
into a crooked tree. It is very exacting 
in its demands for light. On the lawn, 
the tree is likely to be low and divided, 
and the crown broad and open. The 
shape of the rock oak does not recom- 
mend it, but its other features are nota- 
bly attractive. (Continued on page 68) 
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OF SUPERIOR TASTE 
AND EXECUTION 


EIOUSES, APARTMENTS 
and COUNTRY VILLAS 


4 YOU ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE 
INE iSpe'ss2i sic OUR METHODS FOR PRODUCING THE 
MOST ARTISTIC RESULTS, AT A 

MINIMUM OF COST. DESIGNS, ESTI- . 

MATES AND SUGGESTIONS SUBMIT- i 
TED FOR APPROVAL ON REQUEST. : 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO OUT OF TOWN COMMISSIONS 


FURNISHINGS in PURE DESIGN FOLLOWING any SPECIAL EPOCHin DECORATION a 
680-686 MADISON AVENUE, at 62"°STREET NEW YORK 


A Dozen Delicious Melons 


all within arm’s length—that’s the kind of result 
you may expect from 


LUTTON GREENHOUSES 


Radiator Obscuring With 
UCK does not enter into the case, for LUTTON construction permits ° oon. 
every available sunbeam to reach the plants. The owner is “a master | Decorative Metal Grilles 


of the seasons” for he can regulate the temperature and ventilation per- tet : vod . 
fectly so as to reproduce the natural climatic conditions most favorable to Og ng ay Bae Bg 
the growth of each particular species. 


The most sensible investment in these times of stress is a Greenhouse 
and the most sensible type of Greenhouse is built by the LUTTON CO. fect, and making the radiator accessible for * 
This is not an empty claim, but is based on reasons that we can easily heat control or repairs. 


explain to you if you will give us the opportunity. We should be glad to make suggestions for 


the solution of prob- q 
lems, or be pleas to co-operate with your { 
WM. H. LUTTON CO. 
Send f No, 66-A. 
Main Office and Factory, 272-278 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Show Room, 3rd Floor, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City. nthe, “Beaut-\-ator” ts a portable all metal 
7 Sy adiator Enclosure. ou simply i se | 
Western Office, 710 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. your radiator. Nothing to put | es plete circulation is se- ot 
ing to fasten. No outside help needed. In- cured insuring high heat- ane 
A stantly removable. Ask for the ““Beaut-i-ator’’ ing efficiency 
Conservatories, Sun Parlors, Gar- Booklet, when you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. . ae 
den Frames. 
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ften indeed a small group, or even a 

single piece of well-chosen Furniture, 
will infuse an entire room with a charm 
that is quite beyond expression. 


q Gathered together in this interesting 
establishment, for more than two-score 
years devoted exclusively to the fine in- 
dustrial arts, are many such groups and odd 
bits of Furniture, as well as unusual decora- 
tive objects, which are not elsewhere re- 
tailed, yet are available here at no prohibi- 
tive cost. 


In these Galleries one may select those 

appointments, en suite or singly, which 
will impart to all the rooms of the modern 
dwelling decorative distinction and that 
sense of livableness typical of the well con- 
sidered American home of today. 


Suggestions may be gained from 
de luxe prints of well-appointed in- 
teriors, sent gratis upon request. 


N ew Ufork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 


French filet fornis the table ¢ 
Normandy lace of the lamp shade. Bright silk of a color 
to harmonize with the lamp itself underlies the Normandy 


Lace 
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House & Garden 


over here, complementing the 


Decoration 
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suitable for this purpose. A very fine 
Irish crochet with soft tone silk under- 
neath is attractive in a bedroom. 

A final word of advice—the indiscrim- 
inate use of a number of small white 
lace pieces in a room tends to give it 
1 spotty appearance. Use lace more 
generally in the house, but use it with 
thoughtful regard for its color and de- 
sign. In a delicate bedroom with fine 


Oaks and 


(Continued 


The Spanish oak is effective as an or- 
namental tree. The shaft is tall and 
straight and the crest open, broad and 


round topped Its range appears at 
present to be limited to the Atlantic 
slope. The trunks of mature Spanish 


oaks look very stalwart and fine; but 
they are evidently not as strong as they 
appear, as in exposed positions they are 
sometimes blown down 

The laurel oak, known also as the 
water oak, shingle oak and jack oak, is 
a comparatively small tree, and is there- 
fore especially adapted to planting on 
lawns of limited extent. It is one of the 
most beautiful of all ornamental trees. 
It thrives best in rich, moist situations, 
and in bottom lands it attains a con- 
siderable stature. During the early years 
of its growth its shape is pyramidal and 
closed, and its beautiful lateral branches 
ften gracefully sweep the ground. The 
range of the laurel oak is in the eastern 
und central regions. It grows rapidly 
ind is not hard to transplant. 

The willow oak may be distinguished 
by its peculiarly long, slender, willow- 
like leaves It is distributed locally 
throughout the South, East and Middle 
West. ‘This tree may attain a height of 
80° and a diameter of 4’, but usually 
it is much smaller. Its crown has the 
shape of a pyramid, but it is round 
topped. The willow oak may be readily 
transplanted: and while the average ob- 
server would not recognize it as an oak, 
it is an attractive tree for the lawn. 

The English oak, the best of the im- 
ported varieties, is a beautiful tree with 
a clean dark trunk. Throughout the 
spring and early summer its foliage is 
a vivid green, but it turns much darker 
on maturing. This tree has an appear- 


Colonial furniture, do not use crash and 
a coarse lace; use instead the finer varie- 
ties and the softer, smoother linens. In 
a living or dining room do not, use fine 
white linen and Valenciennes or Irish 
crochet that is suggestive of lingerie. 
As in all other phases of decoration, 
suitability should guide us in the use of 
laces, however and wherever they may 
be employed in our rooms, 


the Lawn 


from page 66) 


ance of sturdy vigor, and attains mas- 
sive proportions. 

The question of grouping oaks on the 
lawn is one to be decided, of course, 
largely by individual taste. In general, 
oaks of decidedly different forms of 
growth cannot be grouped successfully. 
For example, the Spanish oak with its 
long shaft and high crest, cannot be ef- 
fectively placed with the scarlet oak, 
whose pendulous branches sweep the 
ground. White oaks planted together 
in a close stand make a beautiful group, 
but probably more successful are group- 
ings of pin oaks, of scarlet oaks, and of 
post oaks. The larger species seem to 
deserve a solitary position. The bur 
oak, the yellow oak and the red oak, 
which will probably become great trees, 
should be afforded ample opportunity 
for their truly noble development. 

The appearance of oaks on the lawn 
is always attractive. They radiate clean 
strength and abundant vitality. Their 
young foliage is peculiarly delicate, ten- 
derly beautiful. Their summer foliage 
is rich and heavy, and conveys an im- 
pression of the stalwart vigor of the 
trees. In the autumn the coloration of 
the oaks is gorgeous: and the gradual 
changing from brilliant tints of one hue 
to tints just as brilliant of another is 
one of the miracles of nature. The poet 
who wrote of “the fiery funeral of foli- 
age old’ must have been looking at 
autumnal oaks. Even in winter the 
appearance of oaks is attractive. Their 
limbs are bare and clean and strong. 
They impress the beholder with a sense 
of their patient, tolerant strength, which 
is in no way dismaved by the long, bit- 
ter months: they speak eloquently of the 
valiant hardiheed ef their character 
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Wall Papers 


MADE TO ORDER 
styles and colorings designed 


to match any period of furniture, rugs or 
draperies. 

Our own exclusive patterns, affording a large 
assortment for the discriminating customer to 
select, are now ready for delivery. 

that is usual, much that is unusual.” 


We are prepared to furnish original designs and colorings, made 
up especially to carry out any color scheme you may have conceived. 
Let us explain this to you. 

Send for booklet “B” 


showing many attractive interiors, and 


j let our Home Service Department solve your decorative problems 
q without cost to you. 
RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 
Wall Paper Specialists 
} Madison Avenue, at 32nd Street, New York 
BOSTON BRONX BROOKLYN NEWARK 


96-98 FEDERAL STREET 485 WILLIS AVENUE FLATBUSH & DEKALB AVES, 141-145 HALSEY STREET 


AVE you contemplated building? 
garage, playhouse, cottage, sun parlor or other 
gar settle the question in a way that will 


save money, time and temper urn a terrible task into a 
pleasant undertaking. 


Expression of 
beautiful form 


from the hand of 
the sculptor lends 
the same artistic 


Have you had in minda 


Listen: here’s the way! First, send fora 
Hodgson Catalog—today. In it you'll find 
cottages, garages, layhouses and every ) 
other kin bui dings thoroughly de- iL 
scribed. A photo of each building is shown— ; 


atmosphere to the 
sun room that the 
artist’s canvas 
gives to the living 
room 

Rookwood designs and 


makes complete sun 
rooms 


THE ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY CO 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


New York Office 
Architects Bldg ro1 Park Avenue 


erected and occupied. Prices are itemized. 
Plans are given with all dimensions marked. 

Imagine seeing your building completely 
erected before buying! 

When you pick out your style—order. By 
paying 25% of the price of your house we 
prepare and hold it for you. This saves 
you money and insures prompt delivery. 

Your house is delivered in painted, well- 
finished sections of excellent lumber. It 
can be put together in a day or two by un- 
skilled workmen. 


Get started today by writing for a catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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This exquisite Console Table, decorated in oils and with 
a top of black marble veined in white, is $160.00. 


HE singularly wide range of 3 
Hathaway reproductions is well = 
portrayed by the two pieces 
illustrated. They are pieces 


258 fundamentally different in conception Og 
mm and execution, dating from two distinct = 
Oe periods; and yet both might find their way e 


into the same charming home. : 


Both are productions indebted for their design 
to the work of world-famous cabinet makers—the 
* sort of furniture to which we of the twentieth 
z century are turning more and more. 


‘ They are the sort of furniture for which people 
of discernment are turning to Hathaway s—knowing «> 
that they may find, in great profusion, reproduc- -=F 
x 4 tions of faithful accuracy and of real intrinsic value, —f 


fairly priced 


799000 


79989999999 
4 


49000 
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This Governor Winthrop Desk of authen- > 
tic Colonial design in solid mahogany, 36 : 
inches long, is $69.50. 


Treasure Chests 
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of Far Cathay 
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distinct in race from the Chinese, yet 
they are a part of the great Mongolian 
family Their religion is Confucian- 
ism; their culture, however much that 
may imply, has been imposed upon them 
by their northern neighbors, and for 
many years Korea was ruled by Chinese 
kings who instilled in the subject people 
their own traditions and beliefs. An- 
cestor worship is practiced here as it is 
in China; and the more ignorant folk 
live in constant terror of demons whom 
they are forever seeking to propitiate by 
sacrifices and offerings. The temper of 
their minds, expressing itself in their 
arts, is one with that of the most mys- 
terious people in the world. 

You may have seen some time a 
Chinese face that is unforgettable, a 
face traced with fine little lines that 
might have come from smiling or from 
some emotion more sinister, utterly 
bland, arresting and forever inscrutable. 
Something of the same quality has en- 
tered into these wonderfully made chests. 
The mellow color and polish of the old 
wood and the elaborate brass delight the 
eye; but the appeal to the imagination 
is stronger. Whatever are the treasures 
or the black secrets that lie hidden be- 
hind those cunningly fashioned locks 
and bolts, they must be very strange 
and very wonderful to deserve protection 
such as this. Perhaps the finer ones 
stood in the incense laden interior of 
some dim temple consecrated to strange 
gods and stranger rites. Perhaps they 
graced the chamber of some Chinese lady 
of high degree. 

The cleverness with which these East- 
ern people worked was testified to even 
in the Middle Ages, when China, and 
presumably the surrounding country 
which would include Korea, was known 
as Cathay. In the 13th Century John de 
Plano Carpini, a friar of the mendicant 
Franciscan order, in his character of 
missionary made a pilgrimage to these 
faraway shores, and to other parts of 
medieval Asia. In his report of what 
he found in the “Empire of Cathay,” 
the friar says: “Their betters as crafts- 
men in every art practiced by man are 
not to be found in the whole world.” 
Such unqualified praise may seem super- 
lative, but the perfection of detail with 
which every part of these chests is exe- 
cuted and their ingeniously expressive 
character merit admiration. 

Of particular interest, in connection 
with these chests, is the fact that, not 
only in China but in this country, re- 
productions are being made today, which 
in a wonderful way preserve the char- 
acter of the ancient Korean chests and 
embody to the full 
their high decorative 
value. We have to 
accept as a matter 
of course splendid 
reproductions of Old 
English and Italian 
furniture, but re- 
markable indeed 
seem these treasure 
boxes, so faithfully 
reproduced that only 
one well versed in 
the lore of the East 
can distinguish be- 
tween them and na- 
tive-made furniture. 


The Finest Old 
Cabinets 


Some of the finest 
of the ancient cabi- 
nets were made in 
the city of Songdo, 
which for 479 years, 
and until 530 years 
ago when Seoul was 
made capital, was 


seat of government and the home of 
many of the official families, the Chinese 
aristocrats, the people of Songdo con- 
sidered themselves superior to all others. 
It is not unlikely that this sense of 
superiority led the craftsmen in that city 
to endow their chests and other house- 
hold necessities with a character and 
quality which distinguished them from 
the commoner order. The wood in these 
chests comes from the Kui Muk tree (a 
name for which we have no English 
translation), which takes on a marvelous 
color and sheen with age. One of the 
illustrations shows a cash box, such as 
was used by the wealthy families of 
ancient Songdo, resplendent in brass 
and furnished with a fascinating number 
of locks. The brass on such chests is 
occasionally plain, but more frequently 
it is engraved with the characters sym- 
bolic of Long Life, Prosperity, Good 
Health or Good Luck. The miniature 
chests which stand on top of the cash 
box are of red lacquer, brass bound, and 
are fitted with diminutive drawers and 
cupboards inside. 


Wedding Boxes and Others 

The method of producing the fine red 
lacquer, of which some of the choicest 
of the smaller boxes were made, has be- 
come almost a lost art now; and year 
by year, as the researches of the con- 
noisseur and the collector grow more 
thorough, the beautiful little boxes be- 
come harder to find. Originally such 
boxes were used by the court women as 
jewel or toilet cases, and in the old days 
it was no uncommon sight to see the 
slave women carrying these boxes on 
their heads from the homes of their mis- 
tresses to the palace where the ladies 
were to be received in audience. 

The less complex cabinets, made with 
two big doors, are of a type peculiar to 
the city of Songdo, where they took the 
place of the wedding boxes used in other 
citics. It is known that such cabinets 
were often used by the man of the house 
as a safe place to keep valuable papers, 
land deeds and family records. Whether 
he appropriated his bride’s dower chest 
after the ceremony, or whether he had 
a special cabinet made for the purpose, 
it is unsafe for the Occidental mind, in 
which masculine authority is not always 
an undisputed right, to conjecture. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the wedding cabinets 
had within a most convenient arrange- 
ment of drawers, and that either the 
ancient chests or the fine modern repro- 
ductions are fitted to play an admirably 
practical part in the scheme of things. 

While preserving intact the exterior 
appearance of the 
original chests, some 
of those which are 
made today are clev- 
erly adapted to mod- 
ern household 
quirements. With 
the proper interior 
equipment, what 
would seem on first 
glance to be a cash 
box or a dower chest 
from ancient Song- 
do assumes the char- 
acter of a silver 
cabinet, a music 
cabinet, a phono- 
graph record case, a 
writing desk, or, 
when the cabinet is 
unusually tall, a bed- 
room wardrobe. 
Those fitted with 
numerous small 
drawers and cup- 
boards after the true 
Oriental fashion, 
each one provided 


the chief city of the A three-decker origin- with its individual 


kingdom. Because 


their city was the bedroom 


ally made for a royal 
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The True Pianist Knows 4 
there is no piano comparable to this beautiful Vose Grand at NE OC : 2S1G / 
$575 f. o. b. Boston. Three generations of the Vose family Se Sa Se 
with sixty-eight years of highest ideals in piano construction 4 
have given the Vose its enviable reputation. BOTH SIMPLE AND ELABORATE DESIGNS Appropriate al 
_ We challenge comparisons. SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM MADE TO Accessories 
omptete 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 9 Furnishin | 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ARTHUR TODHUNTER of the J + / 
101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK Fireplace 
| 
— 
} 
4 | 
PAINTINGS 4 


ENGLISH-FRENCH-ITALIAN ANTIQUES 


ANS’ new building is a treasure-house of rare 
and beautiful things, redolent of a romantic 
past. You are sure to find here just the bit you 
are looking for, and many others you would love 
to own. 


NEEDLEWORK CHAIRS—An especially 


fine collection now on exhibition. 


E 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
November 3 to 17 


PORTRAITS by 
LOUIS BETTS, N. A. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 FIFTH AVENUE—40th Street NEW YORK 


Shecial Orders executed for pieces to 


harmonize with antique originals. 


f 
= 
| 
| 
| Corner Madison Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street | 
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with its inherent beauty, you nolice the characteristic 
livability of this new furniture 


The Modern Expression 
of Spanish Axt 


ERETOFORE the romance and beauty of old Spain 

have been expressed in few art objects. Today, 
however, this spirit has been caught and interpreted by 
the genius of the modern furniture designer. This has 
been achieved in the new Span-Umbrian furniture. In 
design it carries out the traditions of the colorful day of 
the Spanish Grandee. It emanates beauty, dignity, and 
restrained elegance. 


oge ner 


Moreover, it expresses the essence of modern thought 
in furniture. It has a pleasant-to-live-with character and 
gracious vigor of design. Its color-tone is warm, soft, 
and mellowed; time and use can only enrich its beauty. 

Even one Span-Umbrian piece will lend to your living- 
room, your dining-room, or your husband’s study, the 
informal repose and homelikeness which are so essential 
in the creating of a home. 

If you do not find as wide a selection as you want at your favorite 
furniture shop, ask them for a letter to us, and we will show you through 
our Exh tion root m Grand Rapids or New York 

Send 2sc¢ for “The Story of Span-Umbrian Furniture” which acquaints 
vou with the historical background, the beauty, the liva of this new 
design. It contains valuable ture and illus- 
trations suggesting interesting new treatment of rooms. Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, 186 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE 


information about turn 
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lock and key, are perhaps the most fas- 
cinating, and serve any one of a number 
of uses according to preference 

It is a curious fact that the most 
necessities made by the 
Chinaman have a uniquely decorative 
character—the ordinary boxes in which 
he puts his tea, the lanterns that light 
his house, even the letters of his alpha- 
bet. Small wonder then that these treas- 
ure chests from the homes of the wealth- 
ier families and the imperial palaces are 
splendidly effective. As some astute per- 
sons make virtues of necessities, so the 
canny Oriental has turned what might 
have been wely utility into the finest kind 
of decoration in his management of the 
hardware. The hinges he is not content 
to leave merely hinges and the handles 
simply devices for opening drawers and 
doors. These necessary details assume 
fantastic and wonderful forms; what 
might have been ordinary escutcheons 
turn into fanciful butterflies to charm 
the eye; the huge shield-like brass orna- 
ment that centers about the keyhole 
would have been a key plate in our 


The Last Rites for 


meager Western style; heavy studding 
and intricate engraving add their quota 
of interest and richness. The ornament 
is an intimate part of the design and 
structure, and so, even when it is used 
most liberally, never seems extraneous 
or overcrow ded. 

This singularly decorative use of the 
hardware is found in the interior fur- 
nishings of cabinets as well as without, 
for it is not the habit of the Chinese 
craftsman to slight the less exposed parts 
of his workmanship. Perhaps one of 
the most remarkable features in the mod- 
ern reproductions is the fact that the 
unique decoration has been applied in 
the exact spirit and style of the Korean- 
made pieces, so that it is no easy matter 
to distinguish between the two. For- 
tunately for many a mystery-loving soul 
in this practical land and age, a Korean 
chest, besides being an exceptionally 
decorative and interesting piece of furni- 
ture, is a_ skillful expression of the 
secrecy, the inscrutability, and the mys- 
terious charm of far Cathay. 


This Year’s Garden 


(Continued from page 57) 


flower beds, hardy borders, rose beds, 
fruit trees, berry bushes and the like 
and cut out and burn everything that 
looks suspicious. 

On the other hand, one cannot go for 
a ride or even a walk in the autumn 
without encountering the peculiar and 
wholly agreeable odor of autumn bon- 
fires. How many people one comes 
across who make a regular habit of 
burning every leaf as fast as it falls! 
And yet, if one has the good of the 
garden at heart, all the leaves from 
shade trees, fruit trees and so forth 
should be saved and stored away for 
mulching or for the compost heap. 
Gather the leaves as they fall and store 
them away in bags, barrels or boxes. 
It is an easy matter to pack them in 
tightly so that a large quantity can be 
stored in one place. They will then be 
readily available when you want them, 

Leaves alone, however, will not an- 
swer every purpose as well as some other 
things. In addition to saving all the 
dry leaves you can, procure a supply of 
bog or marsh hay such as is used for 
“bedding” work animals. A few hun- 
dred pounds will answer the purpose of 
the average small place. Some fairly 
dry,, well rotted horse manure will also 
be useful for a number of purposes. 


Reasons for Winter Mulching 

The beginner in gardening very nat- 
urally gets the idea that a winter mulch 
is applied to keep his plants from freez- 
ing. Such, however, is not the case. 
In practically every instance the object 
of the winter mulch is to protect the 
plants from the sun and not from the 
cold. In extreme northern sections some 
hardy plants are winter killed by actual 
freezing; but, as a general thing, the 
winter injury is done by the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the soil, or the 
effect of warm days and bright sunshine 
on some parts of the plant while other 
parts remain frozen. The mulch pre- 
vents this by keeping the ground frozen 
after it once freezes up in the fall, until 
there is no longer danger of hard frost 
in the spring. Roses and dahlias, fruit 
trees trained against walls with southern 
exposures, etc. are often wrapped in 
evergreen boughs or shaded with a screen 
to keep the sun from them, and to pre- 
vent injury from the second of the two 
causes mentioned above. 

For these reasons great care should 
be taken that the mulch is not applied 
too soon. Anything that is hardy enough 


to survive in the open ground is not 
likely to be injured by a few autumn 
cold snaps. In fact, the gradually in- 
creasing cold weather accomplishes one 
of Nature’s chief purposes: the ripening 
up of wood on new plant growth so that 
it will grow firm and hard and go safely 
through the winter. In practically all 
cases, the mulch should not be put on 
until after the ground is frozen hard, 
and when it appears likely that severe 
winter weather has set in for good. 


Efficient Mulch for Beds and Borders 


Winter mulching is needed in the fruit, 
flower and vegetable gardens, on newly 
planted borders, on bulb beds, and 
around trees or newly set shrubs. The 
borders should be gone over with a 
scythe or sickle after hard frosts have 
killed the foliage of. the- late flowering 
hardy perennials such as chrysanthe- 
mums, anemones and asters, and the 
tops cut down to within 3” or 4” of 
the roots. Burn all this dead material. 
Manure makes an excellent mulch for 
the hardy border because a great part 
of it may be worked into the soil about 
the plants in the spring. 

Both the mulching material and the 
ground should be dry when the mulch 
is spread on. Although the ground will 
dry. off very rapidly on a sunny day, 
the mulching material, if once wet 
through, may freeze. It is wisest, there- 
fore, to keep it covered until wanted. 

For covering borders or beds around 
the house, or wherever a particularly 
trim, neat appearance is desired, run a 
strip of 12” chicken wire around the 
edges of the bed, keeping it in position 
with small stakes set every 5’ or 10’. 
Fill this with leaves to the wished for 
depth, and place a few boughs or boards 
on top if the winds are high so as to 
hold the mulch in position until it be- 
comes settled. The wire should be in 
place before the ground freezes, and the 
mulch may be put on at any time. 

A few of the hybrid tea and hybrid 
perpetual roses are hardy enough to go 
through an ordinary winter without be- 
ing protected; it is best, however, to 
mulch the whole rose garden. 

In very severe climates, or where ten- 
der roses are grown, the earth should 
be drawn up about the canes in small 
hills before the ground freezes. This 
not only gives better protection but also 
insures good drainage. It is generally 


advisable to cut back the longer shoots 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Y our Christmas Shopping Problems 


may be lessened to a great degree by sending for our illustrated 
catalogue of WHIP-O-WILL-O furniture. Willow furniture of 
the better sort is very much in vogue at the present time, in the 
furnishing of living rooms, sun parlors, breakfast rooms, also 
bedrooms and enclosed porches. WHIP-O-WILL-O furniture 
is made up in many odd and original designs. 
The Louisville Three Cornered Desk and Chair (as illustrated) 
are very odd in design and take up but little space. 

Natural $28.50. Stained $32.50. 
Unique candle stick made in the form of a parrot stand. 

Natural $8.75. Stained $9.75. 

Evening Glow Desk Lamp (as shown). 

Natural $10.50. Stained $11.25. 
Look for the little blue trade mark on the bottom of each piece. 
It stands for the highest standard in willow work. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


715 Linden St. Scranton, Penna. 


ARE YOU 
SATISFIED? 


Do you continue to 
use garbage and 
rubbish cans _be- 
cause you are 
satisfied? Or do 
you tolerate them 
| because you think 
| they are necessary 
evils? 


| The KERNERATOR 


i 

| Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. | 

i i 

The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- You_Were Fortunate to Secure _* Place 
thing that is. not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, Blessed with Trees and Shrubs 


paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact all those 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 
The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 
flue to the incinerator built into the base of the chimney in the | 
basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it |) 
}_ burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. 
i Not one penny for operating cost and yct you have abolished |) 
garbage and refuse cans forever. 3 


“But I didn’t,” my friend said. “My good fortune lay in knowing where to go 
for them. All those trees and shrubs, which add inestimable beauty aud value to 
my estate, came from Hicks Nurseries and were planted only /ast year. 

“T saw ‘thei sir advertisement in House and Garden and wrote for a catalog. The 
catalog convinced me that it was practical to transplant big trees, so I placed my * 
order in the fall just about this time. 

“Hicks Nurseries selected the shrubs and big trees from their large stock, dug 
and delivered them here on their own motor trucks, m; iking a haul of 100 pr. 

‘Yes, every shrub and tree lived and has grown satisfactorily, just as they cr 
guaranteed, They also ship by express 
and freight up to 1000 miles, and guar- 


antee satisfactory growth.” 
SANTTAR Y—ECONOMICAL Order Living Christmas Trees Now 
CONV ENIENT—ODORLESS We ship them by express, roots an dirt 
| earefully packed in wooden box. Decorate 
' A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow it as a Christmas Tree and after Christmas { 
1 < plant it on your lawn for perpetual beauty 
i : | Dour'as Spruce, 5 ft., $4; Japane se Fir, 5 
3 A large ball of earth is Possibly this will be 
; | 594 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin left around the roots, HICKS NURSERIES the baby’s first Christ- 
Om the fo Citi then canvas wrapped mas tree and the plant- 
ces in all the rger Cities F and roped to a wood Box Q Westbury L.I. Phone 6s '“@ of it will become 
y platform for shipment. an historic event. 
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STANDS FOR THE FINEST IN IMPORTED 


WALL PAPERS 


THE RFFECT 
IMPORTED SCENK 


ABOVE 18 ACHIEVED WITH ONE OF EMMERICH’S 
ASK YOUR DECORATOR TO SHOW 
IMPORTED WALL 
OR VISIT OUR STUDIOS CONSULTING SBERVICE 


F. J. EMMERICH COMPANY, 36 West 37th Street, New York 


on Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in “Old Masters” Exclusively 


“JOHN J. SEDLEY” by Benjamin West 


707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 


The Last Rites for 


House & Garden 


This Year’s Garden 
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by a third or so before putting on the 
mulch. This applies particularly to the 
stronger, taller growing roses, as it not 
only makes them less in the way, but 
wards off the danger of their being 
whipped about and beaten by the wind. 
Of course, the regular pruning is not 
given until the spring. Hybrid tea and 
tea roses, that require more mulching 
than the usual one affords, may be put 
into winter quarters by running a strip 
of wire about the bed, as already de- 
scribed, and then filling it with leaves 
to a depth of 1’ or so. This method, 
with evergreen boughs placed over the 
top, will carry through most tea roses. 

The shrubbery border should be 
mulched, particularly the first winter or 
two after planting. For doing this 
work, it is best to use rough manure 
or leaves instead of straw, so that the 
mulch can be worked into the soil in 
the spring, making a drought resisting 
summer cover. As the mulch for shrubs 
is to keep the soil from heaving, rather 
than to serve as a protection for the 
plants, the soil around each shrub should 
be well covered. Do not crowd the 
mulch, however, around the stem or 
trunk of the plant, where it may fur- 
nish protection to field mice or other 
destructive rodents. 

Some of the native hardy lilies are 
safe with no protection, but most of the 
others, like the hardy Japanese sorts, 
the candidum or Madonna, the longi- 
florum and the speciosum, are safer with 
a protection, particularly if they are 
growing in raised beds. Any plant or 
bulb that is naturalized among shrubs 
or grasses is mulched by Nature to a 
certain extent. 


For Vegetables and Fruits 


In the vegetable and the fruit garden 
mulches are also required. Nothing is 
better than clean marsh hay for straw- 
berries, as it is free from weeds, stays 
well in position, and makes a dry, clean 
ground covering for the fruiting season. 
Straw is more likely to blow around the 
surrounding garden in spring, and to 
be a constant bother by catching in the 
teeth of the wheel hoe during the sum- 
mer. In cold parts of the country, the 
ground between the rows as well as the 
plants should be covered. In more 
southerly places, mulching over the 
plants alone will be enough. 

The small fruits—the cane fruits, 
gooseberries and currants—are benefited 
by winter mulching, which in their case 
is of double value, as it may be used 
over again as a summer mulch, when the 
plants have been hoed out or cultivated 
in the spring. All plants of this kind 
suffer from dry weather at the fruiting 
season, and, as it frequently happens 
that one is too busy to prepare a mulch 
just when it is most needed, it is a good 
plan to put it on now and have it ready, 
as well as in this way getting the benefit 
from it during the winter. Late plant- 
ings of spinach or onions, to be car- 
ried through the winter for spring use, 
should also be mulched; straw or hay 
is better in this case than manure or 
leaves, as it may be taken off more 
easily in the spring. 

All newly planted trees or shrubs, or 
newly made beds, should be mulched. 
See to it that the surface of the bed, or 
the soil about the trees, has sufficient 
slope to drain itself readily before the 
mulch is applied. Otherwise water may 
collect, with the result that a frozen mass 
of ice and mulch is made which injures 
the plant or keeps the ground around 
it frozen in spring until long after the 
rest of the garden has thawed out. 


Protecting Tall Plants 


A great many plants need a different 
protection from that given by mulching. 
Some of the shrubs and more tender 
roses, which might be harmed by severe 
weather, are jacketed with straw. Ever- 


green boughs are good for this purpose, 
or clean, long, rye straw; and tarred 
string may be used. A good way of put- 
ting on a jacket of this kind is to have 
a number of adjustable corn ties to use 
while setting the straw in place. Then 
wind the straw securely with tarred 
twine, when the corn ties may be taken 
off and used for the next plant. Other 
plants, like hardy azaleas, or fruits 
trained against a southern wall, may 
need to be protected from the sun and 
to prevent premature swelling in the 
spring. A mulch on the ground will 
tend, of course, to hold the roots back, 
but sometimes a sun shield is also need- 
ed. Sun shields may be manufactured 
by putting up strong posts, of any height 
needed, stretching across these a few 
stout wires, and interlacing evergreen 
boughs. A fence like this may also 
be made to serve as a good wind shield. 

The standard or tree roses, and more 
tender roses, which are more susceptible 
to winter injury than the similar varie- 
ties grown in bush form, may be given 
sufficient protection in severe climates 
by being taken up, roots and all, and 
wintered over in a trench or deep frame, 
with straw or hay placed over them 
and 1’ or so of soil on top. Give the 
soil around each plant a thorough soak- 
ing with the hose the day before taking 
up, if the ground is very dry. Cut 
down about each plant with a sharp 
edger or spade that will cut the roots 
clean, and leave a good ball of earth. 
Climbing roses may be laid down, hold- 
ing the tips in place with earth or a 
notched stick, and covered with mulch 
or dirt. Many of the beautiful semi- 
hardy climbers may be kept quite far 
north in this way. 

The tender hydrangeas and the old- 
fashioned Century plants should be put 
in a cool greenhouse over winter, or in 
a partly lighted cellar or cold room, 
where the temperature averages 35° to 
40°. Give them only enough water to 
keep the soil from drying out completely. 


Preparedness for Next Spring’s Garden 


One of the greatest opportunities is 
to prepare such parts of the vegetable 
garden as may have been occupied by 
late crops and could not be sown to 
a winter cover crop, by manuring and 
trenching them late this fall, just be- 
fore the ground freezes. Manure ap- 
plied now will be in a better condition 
for the plants to use in the spring than 
if not put on until then. Apply the 
manure, which should be fine and well 
rotted, evenly over the surface. Put on 
as much as possible, as there is little 
danger of getting too much; 3” or 4” 
thick will be about right. Instead of 
spading this under in the ordinary way, 
however, proceed as follows: 

Start at one end of the side or strip 
to be dug, but instead of turning the 
soil over and putting it back where it 
was lifted from, throw it clear out onto 
the ground, leaving a trench several 
inches deep and about the width of the 
fork or spade. Then break up or pul- 
verize the soil in the bottom of this 
trench, unless it happens to be very 
sandy or gravelly so that the natural 
drainage is about perfect. Next take 
the top soil and manure from the suc- 
ceeding strip of ground, about the same 
width, and turn it over into the trench 
already dug; this will leave a second 
trench like the first, while the first is 
filled up to the ground level or a little 
above. Repeating in this way until the 
whole plot has been dug over, you will 
have your garden dug to twice the usual 
depth with the manure thoroughly 
spread through about 6” or 8” on top, 
which will rot or decay through the win- 
ter. The ground thus prepared will not 


only be ready for use much earlier than 
usual in the spring, but the plant food 
will also be in such a condition that 
the new growth can make immediate 
use of it. 
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Convincing Contrast 
The Bay Stater transformed THAT house. 


A coat or two of Bay State Coating lifted it above 
its neighbors. Gave it a beautiful, smooth, white 
appearance—and did more. It made the walls 
waterproof, wearproof, dustproof and every-other- 
kind-of-proof such as a house needs to stay new. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating won’t let a 
house grow “seedy.” This coating is made to pre- 
serve walls of brick, cement and stucco. And it 
does it with interest. 


Your house needs the protection of the Bay Stater. 
His coating is inexpensive and easily applied. 


Send for free sample. Try it. See how it works. 
Bay State Coating comes in white and a variety of 
tints. Mention the color sample you want. Booklet 
No. 2 will be of interest to you. Ask for it. 

Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch +». 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 

Paint and Varnish Makers, Boston, Mass. 

New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


NTT 


Old Brown and Gray 
Stains for 
Timbering 


The timbering as well 
as the shingles of this 
beautiful Old-English 
residence are. stained 
and preserved with 


Upjohn & Conable 
Architects, New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The shingles are warmer than English tiles and the coloring is much softer and 
richer owing to the texture of the wood and the deep velvety tints of the stains. 
The stained timbers, in old smoky browns and dark grays that bring out the 
grain, harmonize perfectly and weather out beautifully. Cabot’s Stains are 
| artistic, inexpensive, lasting, and the Creosote preserves the wood. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Oliver St., Boston,Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 


| 
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BRONZE LILY BOWL 
Copyright, 1914 CLIO BRACKEN, Se. 


HE Vogue of the small 
bronze, the original work 

of our American Sculptors shows 
no signs of abating. The pres- 
ent season is rich with new 
examples. In the quiet of their 
country homes or summer 
studios our artists have created 
many most intensely interesting 
examples of what is now known as 


Intimate Sculpture. 
These are all on view at the 
Gorham Galleries and the prices 
are surprisingly low. 


The Gorham Galleries 


Fifth Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 
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MRS. GERRIT SMITH 
31 Sr. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


FURNISHINGS FOR 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 
AND FoR 
INDIVIDUAL ROOMS 


SreCIAL, COLLECTION 
Or ANTIQUE MIRRORS 
AND FRAMES 


Antique Painting of Spanish Madonna In Studio 
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N IN 
EXTERIORU 


should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary toa warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, be- 
ware of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every 
attempt to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork 
for rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray 
and enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent ef- 
fect on stains or enamel. 


= 


Our book explaining why and how will be sent 
on request. If interested in home plans, let us 
know at once. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
335 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK.: ARKANSAS 
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HAVE YOU EVER OPERATED A 
MYERS COG GEAR LONG 9 
STROKE HOUSE PUMP « 
Touch the handle and the water flows. A few strokes and the bucket ts full. If 
the tank In the attle needs Alling it Is an easy task for Myers House Pumps have 


Patented Cog Cear Head, extra long stroke and with the large air chamber actually 
decrease the power required to pump 3 


Sounds the the kind of pumps that will please They come in different styles and sizes, 
neat of desien and finish, for inside of outside service Attractive circulars on request 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. ASHLAND, OHIO 
vente PATENTED 
LOOK . 


PATENTED 


Slate As A Roofing 


House & Garden 


Material 


(Continued from page 33) 


slate roof, and when one considers the + 
life of such a covering in comparison 

to roofs of other materials, the ad- 
ditional initial cost is not worth con- 
sidering with a view to economy in 
the long run. 


Graduations and Color 


Slate has an amazing variety of 
colors which make possible its 
harmonious combinations with most 
forms of wood, brick, stone and con- 


crete. Shades of dark blue, blue- fie 


black, gray, purple, green and some- 
times red are quite common and a 


= al 
careful selection of colors and tex- 
tures will produce almost any effect 
that may be desired Appa: 


A very important point to consider 
is the graduation of size and thick- 
ness of the slate. A graduated roof 
starts at the eaves with thick slates 
spaced wide to the weather and runs 
by degrees to slates much thinner 
and closer to the weather at the 
ridges. The rounded valleys, the 
turned-up gable eaves, the dropped 
ridge pole which simulates a sunken 
ridge and lead roll, are some of the 
details of construction which go 
toward the interest and success of a well 
laid slate roof. 


Historic Uses of Slate 


Many charming illustrations of slate 
roofs are to be found in this country, 
but it is natural that they should be the 
result of European examples. Fortunate 
indeed are those who have been able to 
ramble through the by-ways of English 
and Welsh rural districts, and see for 
themselves the best example of their 
domestic work. For those who have an 
eye for the picturesque there is nothing 
more appealing than the thatch roofed 


A court treatment of roofs 
where slate introduces color 
and variety 


Interesting and irregular roof 
intersections can be attained 
with slate 


homes of the country folk. The soft 
lines and color, the variation of texture, 
the hand wrought unevenness at the 
crest of the roof and the projection of 
the eaves, stimulate the imagination of 
the observer. 

For the Tudor manor houses of the 
early type, our sympathies are only sec- 
ondary. As conditions altered, and the 
more substantial and elaborate homes 
required a more sanitary and lasting 
roof,.it was natural that roofs of perma- 
nent material, such as stone, slate and 
tile, should be resorted to. Of these the 
most widely employed. was slate because 
of its adaptability to the spirit of the 
Tudor, as well as its value from a 
practical standpoint. 


Craftsmanship and Weathering 


“| 


| Asisshown by the illustrations here 


—- | the success of the slate roof depends 


very much on the careful craftsman- 
ship exercised in laying it. The slates 
must be especially selected for color 
value, size, and surface texture. The 
effect of primitive crudity that one 
finds in the old Tudor houses can 
only be gotten today by studied effort 
and painstaking workmanship. The 
architect who personally superintends 
the job will find his effort amply re- 
paid. The roof, one of the most 
prominent parts of the house, de- 
serves this careful treatment and 
justifies the added expense. 
Cooperating with architect and 
workman is the weather. And upon 
the weathering will depend much of 
the ultimate effect of the roof. Rain, 
snow and sun will mellow the slates, 
blend the colors and enrich the tex- 
ture. Nor will the transformation 
be at the expense of the slate itself. 


A good example of a varied 
ing large slates laid wide to 
smaller slates 


graduated roof surface, show- 
the weather at the eaves and 
near the ridge 
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DURABLE 
FLOOR 


Levee 


From an original oil painting 
Made especially for 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
by C. H. Taffs, of New York 


LOWE 


istinguished for 
1 beauty of finish, 
| wear and 
| resistance to hard | 


Ask our Architectural Service Depart- 
ment for suggestions about your 
house finishing problems. 

“The House, Outside and Inside, 
with color plates and a booklet 
on Varnish sent on request 


She Lowe Brothers Company | 


464 East Third Street, Dayton,Ohio. j 
Boston New York - Jersey City : 
Chicago - Kansas City Minneapolis 

Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


— 


ROOFING 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


sere \ Actual westhor tests have soved conctusively the superiority of this material for Roots 
Siding, Ou verte, Tanks, Cisterns, and similar uses. Look for the ab 
below La pollo beers it indicates that Keystone Oopper Steel is used. 

the genuine—accept no substitute. Our free booklet “Better Buildings” ns 
plans, information and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding. 

It is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Wri te for free copy. 


Se AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy Your Greenhouse Ready-cut! | 


Wholesale prices. Comes glazed in 
sections. “Easybilt.” Erect it yourself. 
Any size. Highest grade materials supplied 


complete. Shipped promptly anywhere. Send 
Greenliouse and “thot Bed Sash Booklet. 


Write NOW! 
ceitenl VanTi ne Co 6315 Case Street 
Gordon-Van Tine Ca, Davenport, lowa 


| 


TEP IN! Shut 
the water-tight 
plate-glass door. 


Glance around! Only 
the essential fixtures in 
sight—all other pipes and 
fittings are concealed! 


Turn the single lever 
and you get just the tem- 
perature you wish— 
thanks to that accommo- 
dating little instrument, 
the Leonard Thermostatic 
Valve. 


Nine rose-sprays, 
ranged round the sides, 
dart their tiny streams in 
rapid-fire from any angle 
you wish. 


Talk about LUXURY 
in bathing! 


If you are interested in 
this incomparable Mott 
Shower, write for Book- 
let “L,” sent free on 
request. 


: THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


Toronto, Can. New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street a nver 


+Boston in Francisco 

Pittsburgh +Philadelphia Detroit Louis 

*Chicago Seattle +Des Moines Winnipeg, Can, 
*Toledo 


Atlanta Cleveland 7Montreal, Can, 
Los Angeles Dallas Portland, Ore. San Antonio 


+Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, 8S. C, 
Minneapolis 

+New Orleans 


+ Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


CCM 


DEANE’S FRENCH _RANGES 


cost more than ordinary kitchen 
ranges because they are worth 
more. They cost less to main- 
tain because they are constructed 
to insure uniform heating with 
minimum coal consumption. The 
saving in coal, alone, will pay for 
them. In addition they give 
highly satisfactory services under 
all reasonable conditions. They 
are made in various sizes to con- 
form to all requirements, 

We also manufacture a complete line 


of kitchen accessories. Send for 
catalogue. 


No. 209—Patent French Range, in com- 
bination with Gas Range and Broiler. 


Bramhall, Deane Company New City 
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OF OFCORATEO OY HUBER CO. SHOWING TREATHERT OF LONG WALL coucn, 
FOOT STOOL. GHEY O48 LAMP TAGLES. PILLOWS THE COMPANY'S OWN SHOPS 


Christmas Gifts 


N the Huber Galleries one will find many interesting 
and decorative things suitable as gifts Italian Plaques, 
Pillows, Tables, Lamps, Reproductions of old Chinese Por- 
celain, old Paintings, unique Bird Cages with stand, Mir- 
he prices are mod- 


rors, Decorative Objects. 
erate. Your visit is invited or send for illustrated pamphlet 
New York: 13 East goth Street - 
Paris 18 Faub. Poissonniere " 


GIMPEL & 
WHLDENSTEIN 


CLASS OLD PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES WORKS OF ART 
KIGUMTEENTH CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


Gay 
NEW 


AVENUE 
YORK CITY 


im 


House & Garden 


Italian Seating. Furniture and Tables 
of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 29) 


early Louis XVI provenance (Fig. 11) 
show marked evidence of Italian manip- 
ulation which has not lessened its artis- 
tic value. In similar manner we find 
Italian versions of most of the familiar 
Adam and Louis XVI forms—round 
backs, oval backs, square backs, classic 
motifs and borrowed architectural fea- 
tures, but always with some distinctive 
modification. 


Square Backed Pieces 


Of all the 18th Century Italian seating 
furniture, the square-backed type, often- 
times so Sheratonesque that much of it 
may fitly be regarded as the close coun- 
terpart of the great English designer's 
synchronous creations, affords perhaps 
the greatest charm, the widest variety 
and the strongest claim to commenda- 
tion as a vital factor in the realm of 
mobiliary art. Structurally, chairs and 
settees of this type are strong, their 
measurements insure comfort to the 
sitter and, from the point of view of de- 
sign, they are well considered. In diver- 
sity of interpretation they range from 
classic elegance to the most engaging 
playfulness. The chairs, settees and 
window seats, in which the lyre motif 
forms the chief decoration, are as grace- 
ful as anything one could wish. Closely 
akin to the types already noted are such 
slightly later types as are exemplified by 
the triple chair-back polychrome painted 
and parcel gilt settee shown (in Fig. 9) 
or by the cane-seated walnut and gilt 
chair (Fig. 7) with an interlacing circle 
motif in the back. Both are admirable 
in contour and decorative detail and 
both present subtly pleasing features, 
such as the slight curving of the top and 
bottom rail of each separate section of 
the settee back, or the agreeable concav- 
ity and bead molding of the chair back. 
And like dignity, refinements and excel- 
lences are to be found in a great propor- 
tion of the allied types. On the other 
hand, in this same square-backed family 
we meet with abundant evidence of such 
refined playfulness as is to be found in 
Fig. 14 with its twin rows of cypress 
trees gradually diminishing in size to 


the arch in the middle, or in Fig. 15, 
where fruit and leafage, carved in relief 
on toprail and front of seat rail, break 
the classical lines of the rest of the 
composition 

It should be added that Fig. 15 was 
originally embellished with paint and 
gilding and a close inspection of the 
illustration will show how admirably the 
design lends itself to the enlivenment of 
polychrome treatment. Although Fig. 
14 is in walnut, the design is also 
adapted to painted decoration, and one 
decorator, at least, to the knowledge of 
the writers, has successfully embraced 
the opportunity of painting reproduc- 
tions with cream white ground and dark 
green cypresses adding occasional 
touches of gilt and mauve. Humble 
cousins of the square backed chairs just 
noted, are the rush bottomed and painted 
peasant chairs. The body of the chair 
shown in Fig. 13 is of an old buffish 
cream tone while the decorations, of 
scrolls and urns, on the broad toprail 
and the crossrail are in black and Tus- 
can red. 


Devices for Painted Decoration 


The perforations on the back of Fig. 
16, forming a sort of guilloche motif on 
the upper and lower edges, represent a 
simple but highly effective device fre- 
quently resorted to by the makers of 
Italian furniture intended for painted 
decoration. A more extensive develop- 
ment of this same device is seen in the 
back of Fig. 12 in the form of an inter- 
lacing guilloche motif surmounting an 
arcade with shaped spindles. There is 
no attempt at carving and the shapes 
are merely cut out in flat profile. The 
painted decoration is then applied in 
motifs indicated by the contour. In this 
way the media of contour and color mu- 
tually assist each other in producing an 
agreeable decorative result. This prin- 
ciple is susceptible of endless diversity 
and was made use of by the Italian 
craftsman in felicitous manner. The 
chair shown in Fig. 12 is of bluish white 
body color with dark blue stripings, 
which to the eye largely take the place 

(Continued on page 80) 


Fig. 17. This walnut table, whose marquetry and inlay 
top is shown above, illustrates the exuberance of dec- 
oration which is so characteristically Italian 
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“ANDORRA 


NURSERIES 
Norway Maples 


EST of trees 
for street 
planting. Quick 
growing. Broad 
headed and very 
hardy. Approved 
by Tree Commis- 
sions every- 
where. Andorra 
Maples are lift 
with splendid 
fibrous roots. 


Size Each Ten Hundred 
10ft. $1.50 $10 $50 
12ft. $2.50 $20 $165 
14ft. $3.50 $25 $225 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 

Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 

Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
Box 120 


Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Open All Year Wm. E, Leffingwell, Pres. 


A_ MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL KNOWN AS 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The Only Place in America Where the Nau- 
heim Baths for Heart Disorders Are Given 
With a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
THE BATH and treatments under 

the direction of phy- 
sicians are particularly adapted to HEART 
DISEASE, Circulatory, Kidney, Notritional 
and Nervous Disorders, Rheumatiam, Gout 
and Obesity. 


Well kept and attractive Golf Course 
Send for illustrated Booklets 


| urpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Boddington’s 
SEEDS 


RELIABLE ALWAYS 

Our catalogue contains a 
complete list of seeds, 
bulbs, implements, insecti- 
cides, ete., of every kind. 
Send for free copy. 

Arthur T. Boddington Co. 
Bept.H, 128 Chambers St., Y. 


| 
OHLER WARE | 


always of one quality—the highest 


makes a bathroom 
you enjoy 


The originalone-piece built-in 
bath, the KOHLER “Viceroy,” 
illustrated below, is a luxur- 
iously handsome furnishing 
for the bathroom. Its purity 
of line and the beauty of 
KOHLER enamel accord with 
the durability which makes its 
quality complete. Yet the cost 
is most reasonable. Ask your 

lumber to show you the 
“Viceroy.” 


KOHLER Lavatories and 
Sinks embody the same dis- 
tinctive principles of design 
and construction. 

Each KOHLER product is digni- 
fied with our permanent trade-mark, 
in faint blue, in the enamel. (It is 


located near the right end of the 
“Viceroy” Bath illustrated. ) 


KOHLER CO., 
Kohler, Wis. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
troit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, i 
Los Angeles, Seattle, London 4 


Our popular book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER” 


mailed free on request = 


Climbproof chain link fencing, 
wrought iron and woven wire 
fence, iron gates, lamp stand- 
ards, grille work, fountains, 
vases, tennis courts and poul- 
try yard enclosures. 


Catalogue on request. 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 Park Place | New York, N. Y. 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


INTE RIOR 
DECORATOR 


414 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


No SERVICE CHARGE 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
WEDDING GIFTS A 
TF 


Danersk Furniture 


for city homes and apartments as 
well as for less formal dwellings pos- 
sesses the greatest possible individ- 
uality and charm in proportion to its 
cost. 


We do not make common things to 
please untrained minds. There are 
enough people of good taste and 
education in this country to justify 
the Danersk method of manufactur- 
ing to sell direct. 

A DANERSK Room means Furniture 
and Fabrics made in our own fac- 
tories in an individual scheme that 
has been worked out for you. 

Our pieces are held ready for finish- 
ing in natural wood tones or lovely 
Venetian colorings to go with your 
choice of fabrics. 


Purchase direct from the maker. 


Send for valuable catalog “‘A-11" 
or call at exhibition roome 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


CYCLONE 
Property Protection Fencing 


For Country Estates, Country Clubs, Parks, 
School Grounds, Tennis Courts, Church 
Grounds, Cemeteries, etc. Combines strength, 
beauty and economy. Lllustrated catalog on 
request. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Waukegan Dept. 147 


forewarned -is 


Your New Home 
Will not be complete until the grounds are 
tastefully planned and planted Thousands 
of American homes owe their exceptional 
beauty to Meehan Service, Let us help YOU. 
Write for our 1917 Hand Book. It outlines 
our service and methods. 

THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
6740 Chew Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shrubs and Trees 


for Every Place 
Shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, 
all these and more are rown at 
Cromwell Gardens. Our garden hand- 
book is free to those who ask. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


WE make indestructible iron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose. 

Put your fence problem up to us. 
One of our fence experts will give it 
his personal attention, and suggest 
the logical solution. Send for catalog. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street New York City 
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They Grow Old ¢ fully” 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES IN DIN- 
ING ROOM FURNITURE FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


This is the season of the year when the 
Dining Room assumes additional impor- 
tance, becoming, as it were, the center for 


the disseminating Holiday cheer, 


the point 


toward which all interests converge. 


Whether a new Table. a fine set of Chairs 
or a new enclosed cabinet worthy of the 
family silver, or merely the addition of some 
small accessory to complete the furnishing 
of this most interesting room, the extent 
and diversity of our present exhibit insures 
satisfactory selections and affords ample 
latitude as to price and design. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO.. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


INC. 


for WHITTALL RUGS 


There are two kinds of stores 


which feature nationally 
advertised and trade-marked merchandise ——those who 
their knowledge and their expenence 
Seek Merely to 


by a smattering of articles of Known Worth and Merit 


The Rest and strive to give you the benefit of 
—and those who 


Impress You with a suggestion of Quality 


Your most reliable merchant 
invariably suggests Whittall Rugs 


But occasionally you will find a dealer who knows 
the Whittall Reputation for Reliability and so buys a 
few Whittall Rugs in the hope that you will accredit 
to his entire carpet department the feeling of Security 
and Confidence created by this Trade Mark 


MARR OF CAALITY 


Such a dealer displays his Whirtall rugs prominently 
on the front of his rug racks or places them on the 
top of the piles for much the same reason that the wily 
peddier places the best apples on the top of the barrel. 
He will seldom offer to sell you Whirtall 
rugs voluntarily, but you can buy them 
even from him if you will ask for them and 
refuse to accept the substitutes he tries to 
force on you af a greater profit to himself. 


Ovtental Art in Whirtall Rugs" beautiful book 
Wustreted in color which you may have by writing 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


314 Brussels Street Worcester, Massachusetts 


Thats the_only reason 
dealers offer substitutes 
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Italian Seating Furniture and Tables 
of the 18th Century 


(Continued 


of the defining bead moldings, and the 
decorations are in the same dark blue 
and vermilion with occasional dashes of 
other colors 

At the end of the 18th Century and in 
the early part of the 19th, the passion 
for Directoire and Empire modes was, 
of course, fully echoed in Italy as else- 
where, but still with the same agree- 
able touches of domesticity, which great- 
ly relieved the bombastic aspect so often 
noticeable in other furniture manifesta- 
tions of the period. At times, too, there 
were evidences of delicacy of concep- 
tion, both in contour and decoration, 
that went far to redeem a mode that 
cannot be regarded as of altogether the 
happiest possible inspiration. 


18th Century Tables 


In examining Italian tables of the 
18th Century, one finds, to a far greater 
degree than in the seating furniture, 
evidences of feebleness of design and 
lack of broad, comprehensive grasp. But 
the failure to measure up to the standard 
of acceptability was by no means uni- 
versal or even preponderant. Many of 
the tables of the period compare favor- 
ably in point of design with the best 
contemporary work of other countries 
and, in point of decoration, often ex- 
cel. One source of weakness in de- 
sign was the tendency to indulge in 
over-elaboration. Nota few of the early 
18th Century tables were distinctly good 
in line and will not suffer when placed 
beside English and French tables of a 


from page 78) 


like date. The worst offenses in table 
makine—and this applies equally to de- 
sign and decoration—were committed 
when the Italian craftsmen were intoxi- 
cated with the vagaries of the Louis XV 
mode in its most extravagant phases. 
Nearly all Italian table work of this 
epoch is horrible and the less said about 
it the better. 

By way of sharp contrast, to show 
that the impressionable 18th Century 
Italian table maker could redeem his 
ancient good name when removed from 
the sphere of pernicious influences, we 
may point to the late 18th Century 
table (Fig. 17), belonging to the period 
when the rectilinear spirit had again as- 
serted its dominance, the period when so 
many of the slender, taper-legged tables, 
in which posterity now delights, were 
made in England and America after pat- 
terns by the Brothers Adam, Hepple- 
white, Shearer and Sheraton. The lines 
are good—there is, of course, the charac- 
teristically Italian sharp taper of the 
legs—and the marquetry and inlay deco- 
ration is admirable in pattern, in execu- 
tion and in color. There is not, to be 
sure, the restraint of design to be found 
in English pieces, but in the exuberance 
of decoration lies the national peculiar- 
ity, and the exuberance has not trans- 
gressed the canons of good taste. 

The photographs illustrating this ar- 
ticle are reproduced by courtesy of 
Cooper Institute (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16); C. M. 
Traver Co. (Fig. 12); Radillo-Pelitti 
Co, (Fig. 17). 


Does the Small Greenhouse Pay P 
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house definitely in mind—or better still, 
on paper, no matter how rough a sketch 
it may be. Then you can talk with the 
builder about materials, etc., without so 
much danger of getting what he may 
think you ought to have instead of what 
you want. 
Various Styles 

The curved eave type of greenhouse 
has a number of advantages, among 
which are more graceful lines and a clear 
view of the landscape from the inside, 
which is very important in a house to be 
used as a conservatory rather than for 
the mere growing of things. On the 
other hand, with modern methods of 
construction, the eaves of a straight sided 
house do not necessarily constitute a 
weak point, as they used to be in the 
older types of construction. There are 
several patented types of eave on the 
market, all of which are satisfactorily 
strong, clear themselves from ice and 
snow, and do not get leaky. One of the 
little points to look into carefully is to 
see that the lower panes of glass in each 
row are firmly supported and held in 
place, and not dependent on glazing 
points or some other unreliable scheme. 
Lights of glass that can slip are always 
a source of annoyance and expense. 

While not absolutely necessary, side 
ventilation is almost always desirable. 
With modern methods of opening and 
closing the ventilating apparatus by an 
easily turned hand wheel, requiring little 
room and operating all the ventilators 
along one side of the ridge of the house 
from one point, there is little excuse for 
not giving your flowers or vegetables all 
the fresh air that they should have—and 
an abundance of fresh air is one of the 
greatest factors in keeping them healthy 
and in getting the best results. 

The double glazing principle, by which 


a thin layer of air between two panes 
of glass is made to serve as a retaining 
cushion, has been applied with success 
in the construction of smail greenhouses 
as well as coldframe sash. In this method 
of glazing the full benefit of the sun’s 
heat may be utilized. This is a parti- 
cularly important consideration where 
the greenhouse is to be built attached to 
or against the garage, or in some other 
position where it can be given but little 
shelter by another building. 


Heating Systems 

While steam heating is used for large 
establishments, hot water is usually more 
convenient and satisfactory for the small 
home greenhouse. Even better, however, 
is the vapor-vacuum system. This com- 
bines the advantages of both steam and 
hot water. It is as cheap to instal and 
as quick to respond in an emergency as 
steam, without the latter’s disadvantages. 
Without doubt, this system is growing 
in popularity and giving satisfaction. 
Either of the three systems may be used, 
depending on the heating system you 
already have in your residence, if the 
greenhouse is attached or near by, so 
that insulated pipes may be run to it. 

The question as to whether or not it is 
feasible to attempt building your own 
greenhouse frequently arises. For one 
who has time and can readily use ordi- 
nary carpenter's and piping tools, it is 
an entirely practical proposition. Houses 
built to standard dimensions, which are 
by far the best and the most economical 
to buy, require very little fitting in being 
erected. A number of the best green- 
house companies make “ready made” 
houses which are designed especially for 
the man who wants the most for his 
money and can do much of the work 
himself. 
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Fourteen Superfine 


Hardy Phlox 


Most of them are recent introductions of 
famous European specialists. A wonderful 
advance in color and size over the old varie- 
ties, many of the shades being entirely new 
in Phiox 

Phlox can be safely planted as long as the 
ground is not actually frozen. 

Astrild—Bright cochineal-carmine. 
B. Comte—Brilliant rich French purple. 
Europa—White with decided crimson-carmine 


eye 

Elizabeth Campbelil—Bright salmon-pink, with 
dark crimson eye. 

Gefion—Tender peachblossom pink, with bright 
rose eye 

Grideur—-Soft mauve-rose, suffused and over- 
laid with a lively deep shade of cerise. 

Minerva—Luminous violet-rose, with white 
suffusion and a bright carmine eye. 

Mrs. Jenkins—The best all round pure white. 

Riverton Jewel—Lovely shade of mauve-rose, 
illuminated by a brilliant carmine-red eye. 

Rheinlander—A most beautiful salmon-pink. 

RynstromSame carmine rose color as the 
Yaul Neyron. 

Thor—Beautiful salmon-pink, overlaid with a 
deep scarlet glow, large white halo and ani- 
line red eye. 

Viking—One of the latest to flower, of a 
pleasing soft salmon-rose. 

W. C. Egan—One of the largest flowered va- 
rieties; a pleasing shade of soft pink. 

Price:—Any of the above Superfine sorts, 20 

ets. each, $2.00 per doz.; $15.00 per 100; set 

of 14 sorts, $2.50. 

Our Fall Catalogue also gives a complete 
list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulbs for 
outdoors, window garden and conservatory. 


A copy mailed f ree to anyone, mentioning 
this magazine 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FALL PLANTING 


Many trees can be planted in the Fall as well 
as in the Spring, such as Fruit trees, Orna- 
mental trees and Shrubbery bushes. Do what 
you can in the Fall, so the trees will get an 
early start in the Spring. Now is the time to 
plan and order. We will help you, if you give 
us the chance. Send for our catalogue. Address 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Illustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEED ANNUAL 
FREE 


You really need it. Hundreds of handy, 
handsome pages. Splendid illustrations. 
You certainly will glad you sent for it. 
we've ever issued—absolutely 


Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


TREE NEEDS FILLED 


Spraying, pruning, cavity fill- 
ing, etc. Whatever your trees 
need, we will do and do right. 
“The Bartlett Way’’ will in- 
sure their tasting health. 
Representatives go everywhere. 
Send for ‘‘Tree Talk.’’ 
THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
540 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


My Home is Gone y 


ILL you ever have to say that? i 
ever have to look back on the home it took § 


Photograph 

of the great 

Asbury Park 
Fire. 


© Cole & Co. 


Will you 


you so long to create—swept away in an hour by 
the fire peril that comes when you expect it least? 
And what about the children? Did they get out in 


time? 


Face that grim question now—before it is too 
late. On just such simple decisions rest a lifetime’s 
happiness. Do those whom you have brought into 
the world mean so little to you that you can afford 


to leave them in danger? 


Build throughout of NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


While it costs more than criminally dangerous 
wood construction, with Natco you buy safety— 
everlasting safety for a sum so low that in a few 
years you get it back in lower coal bills and lower 


maintenance cost. 


Natco is the modern building material that made § 
the skyscraper possible. Do your children deserve § 
less safety than you get in your own office? Natco 
means lower coal bills—warmer in winter—cooler 
in summer, thanks to the blankets of dead air con- 


tained, in the tile. 


safe. 


When you buy, ask “Is it Natco?” 
Be safe. 


say “I must have Natco.” 
you expect it least. 


Send today for the interesting free 
32-page book “Fireproof Houses.” 
contains photographs and descriptions of 

= beautiful Natco residences designed by 
leading architects. And remember—it 
may save your life and the lives of those 


you love. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 


COMPANY 


NATCO-HOL 


It 


498 Federal St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco is damp proof; vermin 
proof ; trouble proof—permanent and everlastingly 


When you build 
Fire comes when 


Made from elay--baked by fire 
_-it cannot be destroyed by fire 


‘‘Seeds with a Lineage’”’ 
Send for catalog “Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


CARTERS 


If You Build of Concrete 


or stucco, make it per- 
manently water and 
dampproof with Me- 

usa Waterproofing. 
Write for Literature. Dept.C. 
THE SANDUSKY CEMENT CO. Cleveland 


Everything in Flower Seeds 


The best Annuals and Peren- 
nials, Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris, Peonies, etc. Catalog free. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 127. MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


“The Ones That Last 
a Lifetime’ 


For Porches, Pergo~ 
as, Interiors. 


Ask for Booklet No. 56. 
The Union Metal Mfg.Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


Dignity 


of an 


“Occasion 


is neverendangered if youhave 
had the good taste to install 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO- 


So silently perfect in operation is 
the Si-wel-clo that it cannot be heard 
outside the bathroom. 

Built on the most sanitary princi f china, 
vitrified and glazed so that soil will not cling to its 
surface. A damp cloth removes any trace of dirt. 
The came is true of our bathtubs, lavatories and 
other plumbing goods. Your entire plumbin 
should be of all-clay materials. You will fin 
them ulti ly ec ical, and the cost of in- 
stallation and fittin 8 is the same as on the cheap- 
est. The “Star a Circle” trade-mark is your 
insurance of the best. 


Write for Booklet P-8 , “Bathrooms 
of Character.” It shows the better way 
of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. 8S. A. 


World's Largest Makers of Fine All-Clay 
umbing Fixtures 


TULIPS — May - Flowering 
Mixture, comprising nearly all the vari- 
eties of Cottage tulips commonly listed, 
also Breeders, Bizarres, Violettes, Par- 
rots, and a few Darwins. 80 bulbs post 
paid, $1.00. 1000 for $10.00. 

Cottage and Darwin tulips in wide va- 

riety. Send for price list. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carthage, Mo. 


FLOWER AND PLANT BOX 


Made of Heavy Galvanized Steel 


Self Watering — Sub Irrigating 


Pour water into the tube once a 
week. Perfect air circulation and 
drainage. No surface watering. 

Leak-proof and rust-proof. You 
can move Savo Boxes indoors or 
out and have beautiful Flowers and 
Plants the year round. 


For Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors 


Six sizes—artistic in design and 
beautifully finished in Aluminum 
or Dark Green. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of the well-known 
Savo Air Moistener’’ 


EON: SER-TEX! 


Makes a neat, attractive, durable 
surface, which will last as long - 
as the house itself. 

Wherever a neat, artistic, 
water-proof surface is wanted, 


Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. 

It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON-SER- 
TEX is not affected by the action of 
the sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. It 
is a high-grade roofing material, which 
is economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. e will mail you sam- 
ple showing quality, width, weights 
and free illustrated copy of “Roofing 
Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributors 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St. 
Californiw Distributors: 


Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Materia! Co., 
San Francisco 
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Our responsibility 
is guaranteed by 
that trade-mark 


““Yale’’ 


Buy “Yale” products for 
these reasons only—because 
they are best for their pur- 
pose; because they will give 
you the longest, most satis- 
factory service 


And to be 


sure that you 

get a “Yale” product when 
you ask for it—we put the trade-mark “Yale” on 
it, where you can see it plainly and unmistakably. 


We assume the responsibility 
and service of every Yale product 
your satisfaction And as visible 
this guarantee, of this responsibility, you will find 
that trademark “Yale” stamped in the metal of 
every Yale product-—-whether it is a night latch, 
padlock, door closer, builders’ hardware or a 
chain block 


The only thing you need to do to make certain 
of this guarantee is to see the trade-mark “Yale.” 


It ia there, 


for the quality 
we guarantee 
evidence of 


on every genuine Yale product. 


Yale products for sale by hardware dealers. 


When in New York or Chicago eisit the Yale Exhibit room 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office i7 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne, Lid, St. Catharines, Ont, 


When You Build | || Cc. MONINGER 
please bear in mind thet there te etill plenty of ( ‘¢ ih) PA N y 
WHITE PINE i 
‘ Send for our free booklet EVERYTHING FOR THE 
Pine in Home R E N ll ) U 
WHITE PINE BUREAU , 
* 1719 Merchants’ Bank Building CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ST. PAUL, MINN, O10 Blackhawk St. 80° Marbridge Bldg. 


a Farr’s Superb Lilacs 


For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is springtime at its best. 
elve of a spring garden without Lilacs; 
glorious colors, and filling the air with delicate fragrance. 

Seemingly perfect, as were the old purple and white sorts, 
y the master hybridizer, Victor Lemoine, touched them with his 

magic hand, and lo, from them a multitude of glorified forms 

: snd new colora appeared, with individual flowers and trusses 
than doubled in size; with varieties early and varieties 


One can scarcely con- 
every bush a mass of 


more 


tate, thus considerably lengthening the blooming season 
All these new Lilacs are unusually free bloomers 
far surpassing the old sorts, and I have over 100 
of the varieties growing on their own roots. If you 
4 wish these rich blooms In your garden next spring, 


set this fall. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Sixt! Edition 1917-1918) 
lacs, Deutzias, Philadelphus, Japanese and German Iris, 
500 varieties of Peonies, Evergreens, and Rock- 
is If vou do net have a copy of this Sixth Edition, 
r one today 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 


the plants must be 


describes Lemoine’s hew 


Orchids 


o f 


House & Garden 


Easy Culture 


(Continued from page 23) 


More orchids die 


from over-watering 
than from any other 
cause It is better to 


have them shrivel from 


lack of moisture than 
to decay from excess 
of it. All need a lib- 


eral supply during 
their growth. Light 
syringing in bright 
weather, when plenty 
of air can also be 
given, is acceptable to 
them and keeps them 


clean. Syringing in 
dull weather causes 
decay and discolora- 
tion. When the 


growths have matured 
gradually lessen the Lelia 


supply of water until are 


only a light syringing rw 


in bright weather 

and enough water at the roots to keep 
the bulbs from shriveling is given. It 
is hard to give them the moist atmos- 
phere they love and at the same time 
plenty of fresh air. The only way to 
do it is to keep the greenhouse ven- 
tilators open in pleasant weather and 
sprinkle the walls, walks and under the 
benches. 

Fully expanded blooms are discolored 
by the general syringing other plants 
need, and are available at this time in 
the living rooms. It is wonderful how 
long some of them, notably the lycastes 
and cypripediums, last there. Give them 
just enough water at the root to keep 
the flowers fresh, and sponge the rich, 
dark leaves free from dust. Commercial 
growers have a cool show house in which 
blooming orchids are placed to keep 
them perfect as long as possible. 


An Orchid Roll of Honor 


Cattleyas are the most popular of all 
orchids. They have large and superbly 
colored flowers which last well; they are 
easily grown and some species or other 
can be kept in bloom all the year. Nor- 
mally the color is light rose, or lilac- 
rose, throat yellow, lip crimson, with 
frilled edge of white. Cattleya labiata, 
C. triane and C. Mossie@ are three fine 
sorts that thrive in the warm end of a 
greenhouse. 


Lalias are so close akin to the cat- 
tleyas that they hybridize with them and 
their differences run close to the vanish- 
ing point. Lelia anceps is a favorite 
because of its spicy fragrance, long stems 
and free-blooming habit. Lelias are 
grown like cattleyas and have the same 
lovely colors. 

Perhaps because of their velvety, eye- 
like spots, the dendrobiums seem like 
glorified pansies. Dendrobium nobile is 
the best one and not difficult to handle 
satisfactorily. If a number of plants 
are secured and treated successionally, 
their blooms can be enjoyed all winter. 
The flowers are rather large and quite 
showy, rose and white, with velvety 
crimson blotches. They like compara- 
tively small pots of fern-root and should 
be hung near the glass in the warm end 
of the house. 

Celogyne cristata and its white vari- 
ety are the loveliest and most spiritual 
of all orchids. They develop into neat, 
dwarf, evergreen specimens, over which 
droop, in long sprays, the quivering, 


purpurata’s 


ethereal white flowers. 
Ordinarily they bloom 
in February or March, 
the bloom remaining 
perfect four or five 
weeks, if kept free 
from damp. Although 
so beautiful, this is an 
inexpensive sort and 
one of the easiest to 
grow. It likes the 
cool end of the green- 
house when resting in 
winter, is happy under 
the shade of trees in 
summer, and may be 
grown, with Cypri- 
pedium insigne, in a 
violet house. 

Cypripedium in- 
signe, perhaps the 
easiest of all orchids 
to grow, even without 
a greenhouse, is also 
inexpensive, and in good hands seems to 
last forever, yielding a larger crop of 
flowers every year. Its flowers are 
oddly shaped and colored—tawny yel- 
low, green and white. These are the 
true lady’s-slippers, the large, showy, 
dorsal sepal and saccate lip, or slipper 
toe, forming the showier portion of the 
flower. The thick, leathery blooms some- 
times last three months on the plant and 
five or six weeks when cut. 

Lycaste Skinneri, the cowled monk 
orchid, endures living-room temperatures 
almost as well, and is as easily grown, 
Its thick, waxen petals are ivory-white, 
with rose and crimson markings on the 
lip. It loves a cool treatment and plenty 
of water. 


sometimes 
across 


Bright-Colored and Spray Orchids 

To give long sprays for cutting, the 
oncidiums, odontoglossums and milto- 
nias are needed. Oncidium ornithorhyn- 
cum, loved for its daintiness and fra- 
grance, has small flowers of clear rose 
along stems 1’ or more in length. O. 
varicosum has similar sprays of glitter- 
ing yellow. O. papilio is the curious 
butterfly orchid that often deceives the 
insects themselves. The odontoglossums 
are now the most useful and generally 
grown of all orchids. O. grande, with 
sprays of large, chestnut brown and yel- 
low blossoms, is the popular baby or- 
chid. O. crispum, nearly pure white, 
just touched with gold on the lip, spark- 
ling and undulating richly on luxurious 
lengths of stem, is the finest of all. All 
like a cool, moist, even temperature 
throughout the year. Miltonias have 
shorter sprays of lovely flowers in vari- 
ous delicate colors. 

One great charm of orchids is their 
delicacy of coloring, but brilliant dashes 
of color now, and then delight the most 
fastidious. Epidendrum vitellinum ma- 
jus, although a cool-house orchid, glows 
like a fire when in bloom. Its brilliant 
orange-scarlet blossoms shoot upward in 
crowded, flaming spikes that gleam for 
six weeks or more. This plant is satis- 
fied with the same treatment we give 
cattleyas, but might be kept cooler. 

Blue is a rare color in orchids, and 
Vanda cerulea is one of the best in- 
stances of this color. There is a great 
deal of difference in the. coloring of the 
flowers in different importations. Some 
are pale, almost white, while others are 
the true cerulean blue. Some specimens 


of this vanda have hundreds of lovely 
bright blue blossoms open at one time. 
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For Cooking 
Note the 
same pattern 
in light and } 
draperies. i} Although it is less than four feet 
it can do kind of cooking 
al 97 Ts or any ordinary family by gas in 
A* Transformable Light ||| warm weather, by eval wood 
al that Harmonizes with ||| when the kitchen needs heating. 
| 
ANCHOR POST any Decorative Scheme ie 7 
FENCES NE is HEN you change your draperies and wall ee 
Ja coverings this season plan to have your ' 
In buying an Anchor Post Fence or SF lighting in perfect harmony with the 
a Gate you are assured of superior : 2 furnishings, through the medium of the artistic . 
workmanship, because each new in- 
| stallation is designed to maintain pgy3 NOLOPHANE 
the reputation for quality that we Z vf eco ] e 
have earned during the past twenty- = : Sega 
five years. { Z The Light of Your Personality 
olor between e two glass is - 
ind Tongs Country, Estate snd cure unison with the decorative scheme. 
Dogs, Etc. Garden Arches, Arbors and Trellises. If you wish, you may insert po Mage eae 4 
terial used in your hangings, table throws, etc. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS |¥; The Decolite gives a light of wonderful Ay 
11 Cortlandt Street (13th floor) New York (4 -%% richness and beauty, unequalled in quality for \; é 
reading and sewing—no glare or strain on the | BF 
eyes. 
Decolite is one of the many 
scientific lighting units be- ; 
longing to the Holophane There is absolutely no danger in 
System of Illumination, which hi bi 
prov and t 1s com ination, as the gas section 
Cc ir ou- 
homical | lighting is as entirely separate from the coal 
dustrial, plants, ‘public build- | section as if placed in another part 
ngs, schools, hosp 8, 
throughout the country. the 
whit ote the two gas ovens above—one 
ve for bakin lass panele 
| g, with white ename! door, 
Holophane Glass Co., Ine. IM Gold Medal £ 
Dept. K-7 
* 
340 Madison Av., New York enwoo0 
NOTE — If your 
Dole connes TK The large oven below has the Indi 
ATLAS WEED KILLER us for FREE | | cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
Crass and Weed-Killing Chemical Decolite im col- See the cooking surface when you 
ij Quick, cheap, permanent weed eradica- Sioa sales A want to rush things—five burners 
Paths, Gutters, Tennis schemes. | for gas and four covers for coal. 
at. (covers 150 sq. ft.) Sy When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same | 
95 Liberty St. Vout meats and the 
other tor pas 
im Garbage Receiver Makes Cooking Easy 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., means less danger from germs. Act NOW—for your protection. Write for handsome free booklet 134 ; * 
24 1912, of House ‘& Garden, ‘published Eliminate the banging of a dirty frozen garbage pail. that tells all about it, / 
once a month at New York, N. Y., for Octo- SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
ber 1, 1917. State of New York, County of Look for our Trade Marks Mak cued 9 
i for the State and county aforesaid, ynn ass iw urnaces, . 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 


and says that he is the publisher of House 
& Garden, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
7 Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 
West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Richardson Wright, 19 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Manager, None. 2. That the owners are 
The Vezgue Company, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y¥. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 
470 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Barrett 
Andrews, Bronxville, New York; E. H. Stim- 
son, 109 East 7ist St., New York, N. Y.; 
M. 8. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.; M. E. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; M. De Witt, 287 East 18th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 

eases where the stockholder or security 
{ { holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affilant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 


Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of : 
SCALECIDE” 
it is all there is to 
Dormant Spraying 
Does all that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 


“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus and insects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and K 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 5 
more. Read our money-back p' 
before ordering anything else. 
Send for free booklet, ae 

Profits in Fall Spraying” * 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 2 New York 


Architect, F. W. Perkins, Chicago, III. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this substantial and attractive home of C. H. Bagely, Duluth, Minn., 
is of the pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. (See border of advt. 
for detail.) A tile roof is the only perfect protection from fire and the 
elements. Requires no paint, stain or repairs to preserve its natural 
beauty forever. 


Consult your architect and write for our illustrated booklet, 
**The Roof Beautiful’’ (printed in colors). It is sent free to 
any prospective builder upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1107-17 Monroe Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. Condé Nast, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1917. 

(Seal.) W. E. Beckerle. (My commission 
expires March 18th, 1918.) Notary public 
for Queens County, Certificate filed in New 
York County No. 250. 


BY WOOD, still is serene 
in its conscious superiority. @ 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
write personal letters worth getting. Tell us of 


r special problems. Addresa Room 141 
St., wemphis, Tenn. Ask for Booklets, 
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37x17” $25.00 


Gold 


Mirror 


Italian in Antique 


IRWIN POST 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


12 WEST 47TH ST. 


New Yor« 


The graceful line and rich texture 
of this chair in Chinese lacquer add 
a note of dignity and luxury to any 
environment The decorative flow 


ers and characters in shades of 
mulberry, brown and old blue are 
strongly con 


trasted against 
a mellow 
low grounc 


$55.00 


Established 1848 


F.KLEINBERGER 
GALLERIES inc 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 


ANNOUNCE 
their REMOVAL to | 
725 FIFTH AVENUE | 


Between S6th and STth Sereets 


NEW YORK CITY 
The New Galleries will | 
open in November 1917 
with a 


LOAN EXHIBITION of | 
ITALIAN OLD MASTERS 


the full gross receipts 
of which will go to the 


American War Relief 


We have an of 
tensive collection of 
fireplace reproduc 
ine it Pompetan 
Stone classic exam 
ples ef old world 
lesien and offer 
every facility for 
the prok of 
ve 
fe When 
tn town our 
Wwaferooms our 
learaee iihustrated 
catalogue home 
and garden 


ments sent free on 
request 


‘The 
ERKINS STUDIOS 
126 Leuagion Avenue 

New Terk City 


That 


HAT a wondrous agent is 
W. ause and Effect! /f I hadn't 
had two maples growing side 
by side on my garden site which re 
quired taking out, there would have 
been no deep hole, eight feet square, 
ll: and, without the hole | never 
would have filled it with fertilizer 
and built thereon a hotframe that 
carried us through the winter with 
fresh lettuce And, if we had not 
tasted the delights of fresh lettuce 
(for nothing) all through the winter, 
we never would have thought of ex- 
panding the idea into a small green 
house 
Our hotframe had taught us that 
a greenhouse, utilizing the heat of 
fermentation of fresh manure, would 
handle successfully any vegetable 
that could stand an occasional touch 
of 30° Fahrenheit. Further, in the 
early spring months, such as March 
and April, many May flowers and 
vegetables could be started from 
seed, thus saving the expense of buy- 
ing potted plants 


Plans and Materials 


So, when we and the children and 
the pups went over the matter in 
solemn council, we laid our plans as 
follows: Four logs, two nine feet, 
two fifteen feet, to be laid in a 
square, same being the trunks of our 
left-over forest trees saved from 
clearing the land. Said four logs to 
abut against four pine corner posts, 
to which were to be nailed the top 


boards, bringing the walls of the 
greenhouse up to two feet high. 
Earth and sod to be banked up 


against the logs outside, concealing 
them from view, and making a pretty 
wreen rise of grass, from the garden 
level up to the white eaves of the 
greenhouse. A heavy roof rafter of 
1x4” pine to run lengthwise of the 
greenhouse, to which were to be 
hinged five 6”x3” hotframe sashes 
ona side, their lower ends resting on 
the top board of the greenhouse 
walls. Back end of greenhouse of 
tongue and grooved pine; front end 
in glass framing, with a glass door. 
And then the interior—ah, yes, the 
interior'—for here was to be our 
great invention! Around three sides, 
a cement block wall, two courses 
high, set three feet in from the logs; 
with a floor and a cement tank in 
the center—and—the space or bins 
in between the logs and the concrete 
walls to filled with four or five 
loads of fresh manure, topped with 
loam, making a self-heating bed three 
feet wide by thirty-three feet long, 
counting the two sides and one end 
bed! The concrete tank down 
the center of the greenhouse was not 
only for water plants, ferns and fish, 
but, being nine feet long by nine 
inches deep by sixteen inches wide, 
it would hold a lot of water, a splen- 
did conserver of heat, storing the 
sun's heat in the day time and giv- 
ing it out again at night. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during the bitter winter 
that followed, that water was never 
even touched with ice, and, aside 
from pulling the shades and setting 
in a lantern on extra-cold nights, we 
gave the greenhouse no care that 
winter and yet brought an orange 
tree through without getting it frost 
bitten. 


} 


a5 a 


Cost and Labor 


Before going into the enterprise we 
figured the costs as follows The 
ten hotframe sashes at $30; the end 
frames at $8: the concrete blocks at 
$3; the top boards, rafter and end 
boards at $6; and the labor on con- 
crete work at $6. 


Self-Heating 


Apart from the concrete work we 
elected to do all the rest, by way of 
pleasurable recreation, and the very 
next Saturday saw us about it. Two 
fifteen-foot planks; two nine-foot 
planks; a short session with the saw. 
These were then nailed to the four 
3” x3” pine posts, one of them at each 
end of the fifteen-foot boards; and, 
presently, four holes were dug and 
the posts let down to the right level, 
the nine-foot boards were nailed 
across their ends and the whole 
squared and leveled to a nicety be- 
fore filling in the post holes. 

This finished, we painted the frame 
a prime coat and stepped aside to 
let the laborer move in the logs and 
saw them to fit exactly between the 
posts, after which they were drilled 
with an auger bit and spikes driven 
through the post into the ends of the 
logs, thus holding them secure against 


moving. Then, many wheelbarrow 
loads of earth were hauled and 
banked against the outside of the 


logs, the slopes thus formed being 
covered with cut sod, tamped and 
garden-hosed. The work consumed a 
Saturday. We might add that the 
location chosen for the greenhouse 
was in one corner of the strawberry 
bed, with its length running north and 
south, the north end in matched 
boards and the south in glass fram- 
ing made for us at the mill. We 
chose the strawberry bed, partly be- 
cause any other part of the garden 
could not be spared without making 
our wheel-hoe_ planting lines too 
short; partly because the strawberries 
were a permanent institution, not sub- 
ject to change; and partly because 
this particular spot was dry, sandy 
soil, where even strawberries did not 
thrive and were apt to be winter- 
killed, so we naturally took it as the 
poorest spot of soil that could be 
spared from the garden area. 


Completing the Frame 


A long yellow pine rafter, dressed 
on all four sides, 4”x4” by 16’ long, 
now appeared on the scene. We set 
all sails for it on the next Saturday, 
and soon had it up in position set 
in the notches of a strip of 4”x7%” 
pine upright nailed to the inside of 
the frame at the center of the north 
end and a 3”x3” post at the south 
end. The thin post was, of course, 
to be reinforced by the wooden back- 
ing at the north end, and the glass 
frame at the south went against the 
3” post, but for the present they held 
up the rafter alone. While the 
laborer was laying the inner concrete 
block walls, we cut and nailed up into 
place the triangular back wall, of 8” 
tongue-and-groove pine. This we re- 
inforced across the ends by strips of 
moulding nailed to each and all the 
boards along their outer edge, thus 
tying them together. Then the first 
pair of hotframe sashes went up. All 
they needed was cutting the ends true 
and square and screwing on the pairs 
of galvanized iron hinges, which were 
forthwith screwed to their places on 
the pine roof rafter. 

The remaining pairs of hotframe 
sashes now went on until all were 
done, and the sun set on another 
Saturday. A sketch of the end sash 
frames and the glass door was then 
made and turned in to the mill for 
construction, and the next Saturday 
all our work was painted white in- 
side and out. 

Meanwhile load after load of fresh 
manure was being transferred to the 
bins or beds in between the concrete 
block walls and the outside logs—in 
all four wagonloads were used, and, 
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Greenhouse! 


comfort- 
“homey” are 


(CHEERF UL, 
able and 


interiors furnished with 


MINNET 
WILLOW 


Cushioned with @rich-toned cre- 
tonnes, it gives to large rooms an =: 
atmosphere of coziness and inti- 
macy; to small rooms, ease with- 
out heaviness or the effect of 
crowding. Many smart new de- 
signs: graceful, supremely com- 
fortable and built for service. 


Imported Willow (used exclusive- 
ly in Minnet Furniture) increases 
steadily in value and will soon be 
unobtainable. Order holiday gifts 
now, so you won't be disappointed. = 
Booklet on request. Z 


DAY BED, pictured, 62” long, 30” wide; 
fitted with removable box spring covered 
with plain rep. $59. Cretonne cover, 
$4.50 extra. 


CHAIR, pictured. Stained. $16.50. 
ion, $3 extra. 


MINNET @ CO. 
Lexington Avenue, between 
40th and 4lst Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cush- 


HUMIRAD 


A Helpful Hand to Health 


A Humirad supplies indoors the 
humidity that nature provides for 
outdoor atmospheres when tem- 
peratures are raised, and banishes 
a dry heated indoor atmosphere 
with its attendant coterie of ills, 
and its prodigal waste of coal. 


Those who know from actual use 
what a Humirad ‘is, never know what 
a sore throat is. 


Used with a steam, vapor or hot- 
water heating system. 


Send for Circulars 


HUMIRAD COMPANY Inc. 
15 E. 40th Street, New York City 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


LL plants and trees that 
successfully 
America are assembled 

on our vast 500-Acre Nursery. 


“Long Experience”, “Persever- 
ance”, and “Careful Trial” are 
the magic words which have 
| made our American-Grown 
Nursery and Greenhouse Prod- 
ucts synonymous with hardiness | 
| and high quality. 1 


NOW—aAutumn and Early Winter 
until the ground freezes—is the best 
time— Nature’s time—to plant. Visit 
our nurseries—only 8 miles from 
New York. 


Write for valuable fall-planting 
brochure, free on request. 


Rutherford, New Jersey! 


Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistic designs by the hands of 
Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


Indian Baskets 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
F. M. GILHAM 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale & Retail 


WIRE PLANT STANDS 


FLOWER POT BRACKETS, Ete. 
For the House Garden 
The M.D. JONES CO. 


71-73 Portland Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for price list 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Every 


Home Builder 
should have book ‘Modern Dwellings.’ Price $1.00 
or witha number of bine prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of Colomal, Eng- 
lish, bungatiow and other types. 


BARBER & RYNO., Architects, Knoxville, Tennessee 


New York is full of quaint shops like 
the dark low-roofed little cave where 
the Russian brass candlesticks whis- 
| per to the copper samovarsand Greek 
designs meet Hindu workmanship. 
These 18 in. brass candlesticksare $12 a 


aj 


pair. The little brass urn, 8 in. high, 
costs $3. And the amber and biue 


glass bow! is $10, House & Garden 
will buy them for you without charge. 


HOUSE GARDEN 


invites your house to the 


best shops of New York 


Lights for the house—and linens 


If your house could only go shopping for itself! Would it choose a 
tall dull gilt wall-bracket F ht, all hand-carved wood, with a mod- 
ern electric fixture posing like a fat mediaeval candle in front of a 
narrow shining inset mirror? Or would it prefer a wrought iron 
floor lamp painted in deep cream, with a band of dull blue velvet 
in the middle of its long stem, and a peacock shade with wrought 
iron leaves, lifting a slender calyx filled with light? 


China—Glass—Silver—Pillows 


You can be sure your house craves new china—quaint French buds 
or Oriental cherry blooms; rock crystal too, to sparkle under the 
candles; colonial silver in correct designs. And when it comes to 

illows! What house wouldn’t sigh for the wonder of a dull orange 
satin cushion stencilled in soft yellow and gold, or a saucy oblong 
thing in navy blue and white checked taffeta with criep blue taffeta 
ruching, and long tassels for the ingenue to play with? 


Ask Our Shoppers—they know! 


These are just a few of the things that House & Garden shows in 
its November issue. But it does more than show. If you and your 
house want to find the floor lamp, the new china, the very-most- 
beautiful pillow, you may ask House & Garden to go out on the 
Avenue and shop for you. You'll waste no time. You'll have no 
disappointment in getting something that won’t keep its appearance. 
No charge. No worry. Just write us, telling us what you want, and 
on what page of what issue it appeared. Then enclose a cheque. 
And there you are! Address 


Dainties from Down South 


Here’s a thoughtful gift for the boy or girl 
away from home or for any friend whose 
palate appreciates tasty delicacies. Kum- 
quat, Guava and Scuppernong Jelly; Orange 
and Pineapple Pre- : 
serve and Grape 
Fruit Marmalade of 
such high quality as 
to be distinctive and 
unforgettable, Just 
think how thesem® 
would taste to you OF . 

we Row suerte ls 


through a lonesome 
Yuletide or through 
a period of conval- 


Nowhere 
escence and send 
them along! A satis- 
fying, airtight, 


breakable cupful of 
the choicest of the 
warm  Southlands’ 
sweetmeats in a green 
wooden box 
bearing a poin- 
settia decara 

tion and a 
beautiful 

hand - tinted 
presenta 

tion design 
and verse—all 
sent postpaid 
for $ A 
timely sugges- 
tion from 1000 
in the 


No. 1669 


SOUTHERN DAINTIES 
Year Book 


New and Distinctive Gifts that carry a message 
of discrimination and thoughtfulness. This book, 
sent with any purchase, comes alone for 6¢ in 
stamps. It is a marvel of ingenuity—the key to a 
shopping season of delight. Send for it 


THE POHLSON GIFT-SHOPS 


44 Bank Bidg. Pawtucket, R. I. 


LA PLACE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystal and 
Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture and Replicas 


11 East 48th Street 242 Fitth Avenue 
near Sth Avenue, N.Y near W. 28th St.. N.Y. 
R. H. KINGSBURY, Mer. DANIEL ADAMS, Mer. 


IT At the Family Table 


For the complete, cor- 


rect and perfect illu- 
mination of your home, 
specify S. & A. lighting 
fixtures. 

For authoritative lighting 
information send to-day 
‘or free catalog BE. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 Warren St. New York City, 


The Oriental Store. 


Importers of oriental objects of art and utility, 
for the house and garden, personal use and 
presentation purposes. 
Write for catalog No 790. 
A. A. VANTINE & Co., Inc. 
Fifth Avenue & 39th St., New York 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, Pres. 
7 W. 47th St.,New York City 
Pedestals, Fonts, Vases 
Send 50 cents for catalogue 
MARBLE STONE 


Benches, 


TERRA COTTA 


HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 West 44th Street New York City | 


Marble Mantels 
Fountains, Benches 
Sun Dial Pedestals 
Bird Baths 


S. KLABER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
21 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. 
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Colenial ferbears?’ 


%2 A folio of other 
fitments on request 


Purchases may be made by 
mail or af the better shops 


the U/ /rving Forges 
Zong /sland City 
Fes New York 


DO YOU OWN A PAINTING 


of your residence homestead of birthplace? 


You want inspiration in your office, dormitory 
and your at heirloon 

Als uu water colo r shetch of that Hunt 
ing Lanige or immer me you'll 


love tt in the of winter besides 
Unique Christmas Gift it will be 

Corresponding for details | save you money 
Viease enclos ph te A, pone with inquiry 
(Phot retu 


OAK GROVE sTubto, Brattleboro, Vt. 


what 


INTERIOR 


FURNISHING & DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE 


Write, Call or Telephone 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


“LIGHTING FIXTURES of MERIT” 


Manufacturec 


HEATHER! 


Lecatiou Mendr - of Samples 


Write for Booklet “A” 


The RC ABATHER CO 
WEST 36 © STREET moar FIF VENUE 
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ifter the loam went on this, the in- 
terior of the house became oppres- 
sively hot even for November. 

The following Saturday the end 
glasses arrived from the mill and 
were soon fitted and screwed into 
place Inside the greenhouse was 
now laid the concrete floor and the 
long narrow tank that went down the 
center was finished 

The front cornice of the 
house caused some little thought. 
Obviously, the thin frame of the hot- 
bed sash would not do to secure the 
end frames to, because these sashes 
must be raised for airing and venti- 


green- 


lation on hot days, so we built a 
cornice of 4"x7¢” pine running down 
from the rafter to the wall frames 
at the south end of the greenhouse, 


and the last sashes abutted evenly 
against these, whilst under them 
came the end glass frames being 


nailed to them by long brads driven 
down through the cornice. Filling in 


Spanish Bedspreads 


the corners under these eaves we put 
an inch cove moulding quarter-round, 
and finally, over each crack between 
the hotframe sashes, we nailed a 
wide, flat, 2”, double OG pine mould- 
ing, nailed to one sash only, so that 
they could al! be raised at the lower 
end beginning with the north sash. 

After all this work had been 
painted with two coats of Outside 
White, we rested from our labors, 
and found ourselves in possession of 
a 9x15" greenhouse at an expendi- 
ture of some $60 in cash and four 
Saturdays of exercise. It being No- 
vember, we planted the west bed in- 
side the greenhouse in lettuce, and 
moved in the orange tree and all the 
box pyramids and balls about the 
place, for we lost a great deal of 
potted box from freezing up the 
winter before and did not propose 
to have this happen again. And so 
we went into the winter. 


Warren H. MILter. 


in American Homes 


(Continued from page 36) 


ventionalized 
fohage, 


forms of fruit, flowers, 
baskets, birds, animals, 
lettering and geometrical designs. Near- 
ly all of the patterns, owing to the medi- 
um of materials and method of fabrica- 
angularity of the cross 
work familiar on old samplers. 
Borders of stiff grape vines and bunches 
of grapes were in particular favor and, 
since these spreads were frequently given 
is wedding 
of the brick 


vases 


stitch 


presents, the Christian names 
ind groom now and again 


appear woven prominently into the bor- 
der, as in the 
spread shown in one of the illustrations. 

Our American conceptions of interior 
decoration have so broadened in the re- 
cent past, our appreciation of decorative 
possibilities has grown so catholic and 
cosmopolitan, that the merits of the 
Spanish bedspread, now becoming more 
generally known on our side of the At- 
lantic, render it a welcome and adapt- 
able adjunct in household embellishment. 


Interesting color values are given a room by the 


spreads. Dull green, 
behind the table, 
on the floor. 


dull red and yellow hang 
and a rose and white spread is 
Courtesy of John Wanamaker 


“Eduarda and Lorenzo” 


Self-Heating Greenhouse! 


English Casements 


Are ideal windows for mod- 
ern houses, when American- 
ized by our adjusters. They 
operate the sash without dis- 
turbing screens, storm sash 
or curtains. Our beautifully 
illustrated booklet tells why 
the windows in your house 
should be casements. It’s 
invaluable to home builders. 
So postalize. 


The Casement Hardware 
Company 
1 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Alnwick Bedspreads 


Pama beautiful creamy white spreads are 
exact reproductions of old English bed- 
spreads made 100 to 150 years ago. The 
designs are worked entirely by hand and the 
fringe is hand-tied. ‘They can be ordered 
without fringe if the spread is to be tucked 
in, and with fringe on the sides only for beds 
with foot boards. We will make the spreads 
to measure without extra charge. 


Although originally intended for Colonial 
furniture, the Alnwick Bedspreads are suited 
to any style of bed. 

We will gladly send a number of designs 
on approval, if references are given. For 
information or approval orders address 

The HANDWORK SHOP 

55 Market Street Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Call at the Alnwick Bedspread Showroom 
505 Fifth Aoe., Near 42nd Sircet 


FURNITVAE 
BeautifyFurniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and 
Floor Coverings from injury 
by using 
Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 
In place of Castors. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you write us 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wis 


Kitchener, : Ont. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 
linings. Send for catalogue. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
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